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PRICE, FIVE CENTS 


than the Treasury of the richest and most powerful nation upon 
the earth. Not Portugal or Greece would have signed a contract 
expressed in such terms as Mr. Carlisle has accepted with evident 
joy in this case. The fatal weakness of the Democratic party is 
that their long season of forced abstinence from power has un- 
fitted them to comprehend the position occupied to-day by the 
American nation among the great powers of the world. They 
still fancy the United States is the country from whose helm 
they were driven in 1861—the country whose diplomats signed 
the Bulwer-Clayton Treaty and drew up the ridiculous Ostend 
Manifesto as an act of supreme audacity, and whose Treasury 
was paying 12 percent. a year for borrowed gold. The diplo- 


| macy of Mr. Bayard in the Samoan matter, and the finance of 


Mr. Carlisle in the present case, are quite of a piece. It is the 
men who made the nation respectable who know how to make it 
respected. 


‘‘Burt,’’ plead Mr. Cleveland and his Secretary of the Treas- 
ury through Senator Gray, ‘‘ what would you have usdo? We 
must have gold to pay out; the Treasury was losing its gold; 
Congress would not come to our help.’’ Yes, indeed, granted 
that primary false assumption, and every ridiculous act of the 
administration follows of necessity. Grant that ‘‘ lawful money 


| of the United States ’’ is not good enough for the creditors of the 


United States, and that silver dollars, which pass everywhere in 
this country as the equivalents of both gold and paper, may not 
be used to redeem our paper on presentation, and there is no end 
to the humiliations in store for us. Then any group of European 
usurers may fleece us and force us to buy their ‘‘ protection ’’ in 
the money market. Then we must go on borrowing in such 
terms as a panic-stricken Secretary of the Treasury will accept at 
their hands, and no men know better the act of adjusting their 
terms to the fears of those they deal with. Then our national 
credit is indeed in the hands of two men who have not the small- 
est fitness to maintain it with dignity. 


SHORT as is the remnant of the session, it is evidently the 
purpose of the new majority in the Senate not to let it pass with- 
out taking action on the silver question. The leaders of that 


| majority are men who believe passionately in the cause they have 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
R. CLEVELAND’S bargain with the London money- 


N lenders has left a bad taste in the mouths of the people 
at large. If, as some of the Republican newspapers seem to 
think, a fresh stick were needed to thump this unlucky adminis- 
tration, the President certainly has put it into their hands. As 
Mr. Sherman points out, the bargain itself is a very bad one, and 
such bonds should have sold at 120 instead of 104. Its terms 
are humiliating, the national Treasury placing itself under the 
‘‘protection’’ of a group of European bankers, who are 
recognized as possessing a better credit and a greater influence 





espoused, and weigh as well as count in the treatment of the mat- 
ter. Mr. Jones’ silver coinage bill, although wanting the features 
which would have made it effective, will serve for the purpose of 
a demonstration at least, and as such they mean to use it. 
Whether or not it gets into the way of the appropriation bills, 
they intend to pass it and to send it to the House. And this is 
wise policy. A nation’s imagination is always improved by men 
of action, who do something that shows they are in earnest, in- 
stead of talking, even though the deed be not conclusive of any- 
thing. John Brown did not free the slave of Virginia by his descent 
upon Harper’s Ferry, but he did more than all the mere talkers 
against slavery to bring home to the people at large that there 
were men who hated slavery, root and branch. Thus far the 
silver men have been at a disadvantage in the national councils 
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in being forced to talk without the power of action. Their new 
position as controllers of the Senate will affect public opinion 


and may help them to secure support in the new House. 





Mors likely to effect something at once toward the solution 
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of the currency problem is Mr. Gorman’s plan to provide for the | 


issue of $100,000,000 in temporary certificates of indebtedness for 


the relief of the Treasury, instead of the issue of long-term bonds. 


The President deprecates even the issue of ten-year bonds on the | 


ground that these are likely to fall due before the nation is pre- 
pared to repay them in gold. He wants a thirty-year bond, evi- 
dently in the expectation 
Mr. Gorman, like Mr. 


come to accept the single gold standard. 


Reed, thinks the Treasury difficulty a temporary one, to be met by 
an arrangement which will not place the certificates of indebted- 
ness out of reach when the country is ready to redeem them. 
So he will not hear even of a ten-years’ bond, and the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations has voted to insert his plan into the 
Sundry Civil bill, along with an amendment which forbids the 
further negotiation of loans with syndicates of bankers by private 
arrangement. Such loans are to be openly advertized and bids 
invited from all quarters. 

It is hard to say which feature of the plan the bankers will 
like the worst. They have been inducing Mr. Carlisle to repeat 
Pitt’s blunder in putting the debt into a shape convenient to in- 
vestors and burdensome to the nation. And they have found their 
advantage in carrying on their negotiations by a method which 
made Mr. Cleveland’s fears, and Mr. Carlisle’s apprehensions, 
a profitable feature of finance. Mr. Cleveland strikes at both, 
and may succeed in forcing his amendment upon the House, as 
he did those to the Wilson tariff bill last year. His power to 
dictate terms is even stronger now, as the alternative submission 
may be an extra session of the new Congress, such as the Demo- 
crats forced in 1879 by the refusal to allow the Appropriaton bills 
to pass. 

THE fear of a tariff war with Germany and other continental 
countries has led to the proposal to repeal the differential duty on 
sugar coming in from countries which pay a bounty on its export. 
On free-trade principle there is no possible excuse for such a duty. 
If the object of sound economic policy be cheapness, why should 
we deprive our people of the advantage of a bounty paid by a 
foreign government ? That it hurts our home producers, matters 
We shall be dealing with our sugar-growers as we have 
dealt with our fishermen. They have to compete with Canadian 
fishermen, who draw the interest of the fund in which we were 
amerced by the Halifax tribunal in bounties to this day. 
let their fish come in free and lay no compensatory duty. 


nothing. 


Yet we 


As to the expediency of the duty, Germany certainly could | 


afford to retaliate by shutting out our meat products. She is not 
like England and, in a lesser degree, France, a country whose 
leading interest is manufactures. If we shut our ports against 
the textile products of Westphalia and Berlin the country at 


that by that time the country will have | 


| steady in the saddle in New York than he was a year ago. 
| a dozen members of the Legislature respond to a call for a meet- 





_ are attended by common sense. 


large would be slightly affected, for its people are agriculturists | 


mainly. So, there seems no reason to doubt that the imperial 
government has more power to hurt our trade than we have to 
hurt that of Germany by this duty. 

If Congress had been content to leave our relations with 
Germany where the McKinley tariff placed them, this trouble 


would not have arisen. The reciprocity features of that law put 


our commerce with Germany and other countries upon a basis of | 


prosperity and security, which our free traders have sacrificed 
wantonly. 


A YEAR of great party majorities is not so good a year for 


| points from Mr. Quay as a political manager. 


| stand much of either dictation or of sulking. 
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the interests of the party. At such times the Achilles who sulks 
in his tent until the Trojans have carried all before them magni- 
fies his importance by the sulking. 

Just at present the Republican party is not in a mood to 
The immense 
triumph of last November was not achieved by its political 
leaders, nor even expected by them. Up to the last moment 
they were calculating and speculating on the chances of winning 
a majority of ten or twenty votes in the next House and recover- 
ing the Republican States which had fallen away two years be- 


fore. They were simply astounded by the flood-tide of party 
success. They looked for a rivulet and met a deluge. And they 


Mr. Platt is more un- 
Not 


find the deluge extremely embarrassing. 


ing of his adherents. Mayor Strong declines to use the vast 
powers of removal and appointment with which the Legislature 
has invested him for the benefit of Mr. Platt’s faction, or even of 
the party exclusively. He actually has the audacity to select a 
Democrat for an office, for which no Republican seemed so well’ 
fitted. This, of course, is a kind of high treason to the thorough 
party men, who accuse him of rending the party to pieces and 
doing other dreadful things. Mr. Strong probably has not for- 
gotten the fact that he was put in office by the votes of honest 
men of all parties, and would have had no chance at all simply 
as a Republican candidate. If the anti-Tammany combination 
is to last longer than an April snow-drift it must be because it 
finds the government it has called into power is one which recog- 
nizes the nature of the constituency which elected it. 


THE outcome of the contest for the Mayoralty in Philadelphia 
is exactly what we anticipated. The struggle aroused general 
attention outside the city and State through entirely wrong con- 
ceptions of the existing situation. It was assumed that this was 
a great battle over municipal reform, and the defeat of the Repub- 
lican candidate would be a great rebuke to political machinism. 
It was his nomination which constituted that rebuke, and the 
kind of stir provoked by this outside criticism and ill-judged op- 
position at home had but two effects. It brought out the Repub- 
lican vote so as to secure Mr. Warwick nearly double the majority 
given to Mr. Stuart. It diverted attention from the struggle over 
Councilmen and enabled men entirely unworthy of public confi- 
dence to slip back into their seats. 

The election should suffice to show the reforming element the 
limits of its power in our city. To attack an unobjectionable 
candidate, who had been nominated in defiance of machine dicta- 
tion, upon such remote and inferential ground, as in this case, 
was to cast fresh discredit on the very name of Reform. ‘That 
has hardly recovered from the stigma attached to it by the fiasco 

-of the old Committee of One Hundred. It now has a fresh set- 
back through the fresh indiscretion of its friends. Political ideals 
are excellent things, but they are apt to prove useless unless they 
Don Quixote should not ride 
afield without Sancho Panza. 








THE Westerner who took aim at the animal in the brush ‘‘ to 
hit if it was a deer and to miss if it wasa calf,’’ might have got 
He was naturally 
furious at the rejection of his slated candidate for Mayor of Phila- 
delphia. Nothing Would have suited him better than to have had 
Mr. Pattison chosen over Mr. Warwick. Your party boss is the 
quickest to rise above partisan considerations, or rather to sink to 


| a lower level than that on which they are controlling motives. He 


political machines and machinists as appears on the surface. The | 


power of such agencies is greatest when the situation is critical, 
and the selfish abstention of a party manager may prove fatal to 


| 


is not tramelled by loyalty to his party. His-only loyalty is to 
the faction of the party which follows his lead ; that is, to himself. 
If Mr. Bailey, Mr. Welsh and the rest, therefore, had succeeded 
in detaching Republican votes enough to effect that result, Mr. 
Quay would have wept no tears over the Republican defeat. That, 
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in fact, would have helped to rivet his collar on the necks of the 
city politicians, and there would have been no second revolt 
In the meantime, what was he to do 
with the faithful followers who awaited a sign from him to sup- 
port one candidate or the other? What were Mr. Durham and 
the other fragments of the broken combine to do? If he had 
been sure that they could have commanded support enough to de- 
feat Mr. Warwick, he undoubtedly would have sent them into the 
‘amp of the Democracy for the time being. 
been doubly fatal to him and to them if they had been known to 
take that step at his orders and had taken it in vain. 
plan, therefore, was for him to play the Delphic oracle and shape 
his utterances to meet either event. One day we heard that Mr. 
Warwick’s election would be followed by the descent of the Quay 
machine upon the city in the shape of a Lexow Committee! The 
next, Mr. Quay had ordered the faithful to ‘‘ line up for Mr. War- 
wick.’’ And so, by dint of contradictory despatches, the public 
was kept in doubt as to which side the great man favored up to 
the day of election. One thing only was certain, that Mr. Quay 
had sustained a defeat which he would have wrecked the muni- 
cipal ticket to avenge. But ‘‘still ‘I dare not’ waits upon ‘I 
would.’ ”’ 


against his specific orders. 


But it would have 


The safest 








THE National Council of Women in session at Washington 
is a reunion of Women’s Societies of all sorts in a triennial con- 
In view of the diversity of aim and purpose which 
characterizes these societies, the combination is a trifle grotesque. 
If the Y. M. C. A., the Knights of Labor, the Board of Trade, 
and the Base Ball Clubs met in joint convention, the effect 
would be more incongruous, indeed, but not altogether unlike. It 
is true that all these women’s organizations have an element of 
philanthropy in common, but it does not seem to be this which 
controls their proceedings. They seem to hold their meetings to 
impress upon the country how large and influential an element 
woman has become in our public life, and how fit women are for 
the still larger responsibilities which are generally withheld from 


ference. 


them. 

We are not sure. that the proceedings will have this effect on 
public opinion. The gathering brings to the front one type of 
women only, and with her the public has long been familiar. She 
is what might be called the woman by profession, who measures 
everything by its relations to her own sex and her claims for it. 
She loves to dilate on every achievement of woman, as though 
the public must accept this as something remarkable in the his- 
tory of the race. She is full of the grievances of woman, often 
in matters where men and women share exactly alike. She never 
has awakened to the fact that men and women are weighed by 
society in much the same scales, and that when a woman does 
good work in any field she is sure of the same recognition as a 
The professional woman is but the lighter element in 
not the scum, but 


man gets. 
the great uplifting wave of woman's progress ; 
good, clean froth, and equally important. 


‘“ THE MONEY OF CIVILIZATION.”’ 





A PART of the argument for the single gold standard is the 
assertion, often repeated, that gold is ‘‘ the money of civili- 
zation,’’ and the basis of this declaration is the fact that the most 
highly civilized countries have the gold standard. This argument 
would have much force if it could be demonstrated that the people 
of these nations voluntarily selected gold as the only standard 
money ; but this cannot be demonstrated while the facts remain 
to tell how silver demonetization was secretly forced upon the 
American people and how France and the other countries of the 
Latin Union, alarmed by our evil example, reluctantly stopped 
the coinage of silver. 
test of the degree of civilization attained by the people, then the 
only highly civilized nation in the world, down to 1873, was the 


If adherence to gold monometallism be the | 
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British nation. In what particular was American civilization in 
1870 inferior to American civilization now ? 

The theory that the gold standard has some mysterious rela- 
tionship to high civilization is supposed to obtain force from the 
use of silver monometallism in such countries as India, Mexico 
and Japan. But, where shall proof be obtained that the kind of 
money employed in any country is the product or the source or 
the index of the particular civilization therein existing? Unsup- 
ported assertion will not suffice in a matter so important ; but no 
evidence has been produced thus far that the social conditions and 
the money are inevitably related. What is the consequence of 
the use of paper money? During the civil war we had none but 
Was our civilization uplifted or degraded? The 
man who desires to learn the truth will discover, if he shall make 


the effort, that with silver money alone, and because gold has 
been gradually going beyond their reach, Mexico, India and 


paper money. 


Japan have made in twenty years such strides towards higher 
civilization as none of them made in antecedent years. The facts 
respecting Japan are known to all men. ‘That India and Mexico 
have developed their manufactures and acquired a large degree of 
self-dependence is not so well known, but it is nevertheless true. 
Thus it is indisputable that the use of silver has helped rather 
than hindered these nations in their efforts to uplift themselves ; 
and it was because India was going too swiftly towards better 
things that the British government in 1893 compelled the demone- 
tization of Indian silver. Here, indeed, is a formidable stumb- 
ling block in the way of the theorists who insist that gold is the 
only money of civilization. 

The tendency of genuine high civilization is not to discard 
useful things, but to rescue and bring into the service of man the 
things heretofore regarded as useless. One of the most important 
of the functions of that science which itself is one of the best pro- 
ducts of high civilization, is to prevent loss and waste. And so 
now the former waste products of petroleum distillation. have be- 
come the most valuable of its components; the cottonseed is 
pressed for its oil; the woolen rags, torn into shoddy, give 
warmth to the backs which would have no sufficient covering. It 
is incredible that the civilization which obtains such results and 
seeks such economies should reject one of the precious metals for 
performance of the money function. Particularly would it not be 
likeiy to do so in view of the fact that, for service as money, silver 
is really better than gold. Were all the gold in the world in- 
stantly exterminated there would be heavy loss and much incon- 
venience, but commerce could proceed with its operations, because 
there is no service of which gold is capable which cannot be per- 
formed by silver. On the other hand, were silver suddenly with- 
drawn the commerce of the world would endure paralysis, be- 
cause gold money cannot do the most important part of the work 
of silver, that of making the small exchanges which, in sum 
total, create wholesale trade. If, therefore, highly civilized people 
should desire to surrender either metal, they would, beyond ques- 
tion, give up gold rather than silver, not from mere preference, but 
from sheer necessity. 

The truth, however, is that, even with gold and silver in full 
use as money, high civilization has sought something else for em- 
ployment for money purposes, partly because more instruments of 
exchange were required, partly because there is a substitute which 
is more convenient for some uses and less costly ; and that is 
paper. The true money of civilization, therefore, of the very 
highest civilization, is paper money representing and redeemable 
in metal. The single requirement of safety for this kind of money 
is that it shall present positive certainty that it will be redeemed 
when redemption shall be desired. The world has suffered heavy 
losses from paper money, but never excepting when this condition 
was neglected or disregarded. The necessity, then, is that the 
metallic basis of paper money shall be made as broad and substan- 
tial as possible. This cannot be done with gold alone, of which 
fact we Americans are now having clear enough demonstration, 
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The basis can be made broad enough solely by using both gold 
and silver. Consequently, to reject either must be to forbid that 
the true money of civilization—paper money—shall have the 
utility and the serviceability which justify its existence. 

Any man who observes how, under the influence of the gold 
standard, the prices of the products of human toil are falling, how 
American land is passing from the hands of the cultivator into 
those of the capitalist, and how the great Government of the 
United States has fallen a helpless victim to the assaults of foreign 
freebooters who have cornered the world’s gold, will discover 
little solid encouragement to acceptance of the doctrine that gold 
is the money of just and righteous civilization. 


THE UNIT OF VALUE. 
N the Coinage Act of April 2, 1792, the language in which the 
dollar is described is as follows : 

‘‘ Dollars or units, each to be of the value of the Spanish 
mill dollar as the same is now current, and to contain 371 grains 
and ,‘;th parts of a grain of pure, or 416 grains of standard 
silver.”’ 

The silver dollar was thus provided for, having the unit of 
value. The pure silver which constituted the standard dollar in 
this first coinage act, remains to-day unchanged, therefore the 
standard silver dollar is the only unchanged coin in use in the 
United States to-day. The amount of alloy used in its coinage 
has been changed, but the amount of pure silver never. 

This dollar was the unit by which all other dollars were to 
be measured. It is true, however, that the one-tenth of a gold 
eagle constituted the same unit or dollar so far as measuring all 
values was concerned, but not until the year 1849, March 3d, was 
such a coin known to exist in the United States. This act pro- 
vided for a gold dollar the weight whereof was to be 25.8 grains 
of standard gold. 

In the review of the coinage history of the United States, 
covering the period from 1792 to 1873—89 years—no controversy 
arose over the double standard, so-called, of the gold and silver 
dollar so far as the unit of value was concerned. In the Coinage 
Act of 1873, February r2th, revising and amending the laws, it is 
provided in Section 14, ‘‘ That the gold coins of the United States 
shall be a dollar piece, which at the standard weight of 25.8 grains 
shall be the unit of value.’’ By this section the old statute of 
dollars units were repealed and the unit of value was fixed alone 
in the gold dollar. 

The friends of the single gold standard, through whose influ- 
ence the unit of value was taken from silver and fixed alone in 
gold, are pushed to the wall in attempting any reasonable explan- 
ation of the various changes that have taken place concerning the 
use of gold as the only standard money. After having fixed the 


unit of value alone in the gold dollar, we find that by the Act of | 


September 26, 18go, the friends of this same gold dollar discon- 
tinue the coinage and use of the one dollar gold piece as money. 


The act is here cited in full, so that there may be no mistake as | 


to its full import and meaning. 


ACT OF SEPTEMBER 26, 1890. 


An Act to discontinue the coinage of the three-dollar and one-dollar gold 
pieces and three-cent nickel piece. 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That from and after the passage 
of this act the coinage of the three-dollar gold piece, the one-dollar gold 
piece and the three-cent nickel piece be, and the same is hereby, prohib- 
ited, and the pieces named shall not be struck or issued by the Mint of the 
United States. 

SEC. 2. That as fast as the said coins shall be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States they shall be withdrawn from circulation and be recoined 
into other denominations of coins. 


SEc. 3. That all laws and parts of laws in conflict with this act are 
hereby repealed. 


No explanation was made at the time this measure was be- 
fore Congress and placed upon its passage (see Congressional 
Record, February 25, 1890, Vol. 21, part 2, page 1690) why its 
use should be discontinued other than that which is found in 
House Report, No. 320, first session, Fifty-first Congress, made 
by Mr. Williams, February 19, 1890. The language of this re- 
port is as follows : 

‘The reason for discontinuing said coins are more fully set 
forth in a letter from Hon. E. O. Leach, Director of the Mint, to 
Hon. J. H. Walker, of the Committee, which letter is hereto at- 
tached and made part of this report.’’ 


The clause of Mr. Leach’s letter referred to, is as follows: 


‘The objections to the one-dollar gold piece are that it is too 
small for circulation and that the pieces issued annually are 
mutilated and used almost exclusively for ornament.” 

When the bill was placed upon its passage, Mr. Dingley, of 
Maine, made this inquiry. 

Mr. Dingley: I desire to ask the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
| Conger), if this bill in any way modifies the law which makes the 
gold dollar the unit of value in the United States ? 

Mr. Conger: It does not, sir. 

Mr. Dingley : The object then is, as I understand, simply to 


discontinue the coinage of the coin without interferring in any 
way with the unit of value. 

Mr. Conger: That is all. 

The foregoing facts are cited for the purpose of showing that 
the unit of value is now fixed by a statute of the United States in 
a piece of coin which in reality does not exist, for the statute vir- 
tually destroys the gold dollar. 

Was there not a purpose in this legislation different from that 
expressed by Director Leach ? 

In order to understand all the movements of the gold mono- 
metallists we must even go further and examine what there is in 
this and other statutes or regulations affecting other small coins 
of gold. The three-dollar gold piece was also discontinued with 
the one-dollar gold piece, and we have nothing less than the five- 
dollar or half-eagle piece, except the quarter-eagle. Concerning 
this the people ought to know and understand that there isa 
Treasury regulation which limits the coinage of the quarter-eagle 
to the actual demand on the part of the public; in other words, no 
two-and-a-half-doilar gold piece is coined at the mints of the United 
States unless somebody has asked that it be done. These facts, 
taken together, are conclusive that it is the purpose of the friends 
of the single gold standard to make it impossible that small gold 
coin should in any way enter into the circulation of our minor 
| money, the object appearing to be that of forcing silver to absolute 
token coin by taking all small gold coin out of the reach of the 
people, placing it beyond the power of those who are paid in small 
| coin to hoard gold. 





Again, it is doubted very much whether any friend of the 
single gold standard can eXplain the situation to any ordinary 
| citizen of the United States why the unit of value should be fixed 
in something that does not exist as an absolute coin. If the gold 
dollar is to be the unit of value it ought to be coined first of all 
other coins, and never should have been stricken from the list of 
our standard coins. 


According to the tables of the Treasury Department, the 
total amount coined of the one-dollar gold pieces, was $19,499,- 
337. It is not definitely known what amount of this has been 
withdrawn from circulation and recoined into other denomina- 
tions, but it is reasonable to presume that a greater portion of 
this has passed through the hands of the United States Treasurer 
since the Act of 1890 and has been changed into other forms of 
gold coin or bars. 

Some one has suggested that the United States Government 
| is now following the example of Great Britain, whose pound 
sterling is a conventional standard rather than an absolute thing. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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HENRY THE SEVENTH’S FOOT. 


OME four hundred years ago the English took the measure of 
their King’s foot and made it the basis of their system of 
The King in question 


S 


linear, surface and cubic measurement. 
was Henry VII., in whose reign Columbus discovered the West 
Indies and who himself fitted out the expedition under John and 
Sebastian Cabot, which actually discovered the mainland. From 
that day to this the linear foot has meant Henry the Seventh’s 
foot, of which the measurement is kept in the Tower of London. 
We might say that that foot has been tramping round the world 
wherever men of English speech have gone ever since. It has 
measured our roads, canals and railroads, the dimensions of our 
buildings, the height of our men. It has largely superseded the 
old cubit and ell measurements in use before its time and long 
used in other countries. And it holds its own bravely against 
the new-fangled French metre, which is trying to displace it. 

The foot is a s/andard of measurement. It has neither shrunk 
nor lengthened with the lapse of ages. If we read that in the 
reign of his granddaughter Elizabeth a certain man was six feet 
high, we know that meant exactly what it means if we say that 
in the present reign a man has that height. The measurement 
given in old deeds and charters, written since Henry VII.’s reign, 
are never found to differ from the facts because the terms have 
come to have a new meaning. Other sources of error there may 
be, but never this. Otherwise the foot would not be a standard 
of measurement, but only a loose way of talking which reflected 
people’s varying ideas of things, measuring one thing in one age 
and another in another. 

Such is the standard of measurement ; what of the 
of value?’’ Here we have to measure something much less tangi- 
ble than length, or surface, or cubic contents. What is value ? 
Most of the economists have undertaken to define it, but to very 
little purpose. Sidney Smith, when he came up to London from 
his country parish to be canon of St. Paul’s and the wit of social 
gatherings, joined the Political Economy Club. It embraced 
some of the ablest and brightest men of the day, but the canon, 
after a month, sent in his resignation. ‘‘ What was the matter?’’ 
they asked. ‘‘Did he not like their society? Did he dissent 
from their opinions ?’’ He answered, in substance, that he had 
joined them to find out the meaning of the word ‘‘value,’’ and 
was resigning because he discovered that they did not know any 
more than he did! In fact, the English economists generally 
have abandoned the attempt to define value in general and con- 
fine themselves to ‘‘ value in exchange,’’ as though nothing that 
is not the subject of purchase and sale can have value! 

The real sense of value is that it is the measure of the resist- 
ance we encounter in obtaining the objects of our desires. If 
noboby wants a thing it has no value; if nature supplies it with- 
out stint it is equally valueless, however useful. | Now the resist- 
ance we encounter is a constantly varying amount. It is nearly 
always a diminishing amount. Every improvement in methods 
orin machinery is a fresh triumph over this resistance and is 
attended by a decline in value. For this reason all the accumu- 
lation of wealth and of capital are falling steadily in value, and 
labor obtains the use of them on terms more and more favorable 
to itself. Things fall; men rise. That is the meaning of civili- 
zation. 

To fix upon a standard of value, therefore, is as good as im- 
possible, for the reason that there is not the material to make it 
of. The bit of wood or metal or stone on which the length of the 
king’s foot is indicated, alters only to an infinitesimal degree 
through expansion by heat and contraction by cold. These 
variations are what men of science call ‘‘neglectible qualities.’ 
But this is not true of the shift in value which takes place, not in 
one substance, but in all. Some people, for instance, think of 
gold as a standard. Formerly gold and silver together were so 
regarded. Alexander von Humboldt has made some very careful 
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calculations as to the amount and value of these two metals, 
which were in circulation in Europe at two dates. The first of 
these dates is the discovery of America, which practically co- 
incides with the measure of the king’s foot. The second is that of 
the French Revolution, three hundred years later. He finds that 
in those three centuries the quantity of gold and silver coin in 
Europe had increased thirty fold, chiefly through the importation 
from America. At the same time their value had fallen to one- 
twelfthof what it had been. If the English foot had shrunk from 
twelve inches to one during these three centuries, it would have 
been such a measure of length as gold and silver were of value. 
The same principle applies to the monetary problem of our 
own times. The great commercial countries of the world have 
come to measure all things, even silver, in terms of gold. They 
call it the ‘‘standard of value.'’ They assume that all deferred 
payments must be made in it, if they are to be made honestly, 
and that where the price of any other commodity, silver not ex- 
cepted, falls in terms of gold, it has fallen so much in value. 
But, in truth, this standard is altogether as misleading as Hum- 
boldt found it to be in 1492-1792. In this case the reason is the 
reverse. Through the great and rapid demonetization of silver, 
began by England and practically completed by the United States, 
a demand has been created for gold which is excessive and fac- 
titious. The value of gold, that is the resistance any country 
encounters in its efforts to obtain a supply of it, has risen very 
The supply has fallen far below this artificial demand, 
So, in com- 


greatly. 
and an international ‘‘ battle for gold’’ has set in. 
parison with it, other things seem to fall in value simply because 
it has risen, just as we seem to be moving in a railroad train, 
when a train alongside ours begins to move in the opposite 
direction. 

Take one illustration of this. In 1866 we had a national 
debt of $2,773,000,000 ; in 1895 it stands at $1,415,000,000, or 
a little over half so much. But we pay our debt, principal and 
interest, in gold, not because we have promised to do so or be- 
cause there is any law to require it, but because our Secretaries of 
the Treasury have so decreed. If we paid it in carcasses of pork, 
or bushels of wheat, or bales of cotton, or tons of iron, it would 
take, at gold rates, more of any of these to pay what is now left of 
it, than would have paid off the whole in 1866. The debt actually 
stands for a greater burden on the productive wealth of the people 
to-day, than it did twenty-six years ago, when its volume was 
nearly twice as great. This is simply because the metal in which 
we are expected to pay the principal, and are paying the interest, 
has reversed the normal condition of a steady fall in value, and 
has risen instead. While, as regards other things, we overcame 
the resistance encountered in getting them, in the case of gold, 
and of gold alone, that resistance has been artificially increased 
and is increasing. 

Mr. David A. Wells, of the gold standard people, generally 
pleads that this enormous fall is due to the improvements in the 
means of obtaining other things and to the increased facility for 
transporting them. ‘This is shown to be untrue by the fact that 
even a diminished production produces no appreciation in value. 
Our grain crop this year is far below the average of recent years. 
Our wheat in 1893 and 1894 fell to 428,000,000 bushels, against 
509,000,000 bushels doing the three years preceding. There was 
no increase in the wheat productions of other countries to com- 
India actually witnessed a similar decline. 
Its actual value, 


pensate this loss. 
Yet the price of wheat fell instead of rising. 
the measure of resistance the world encountered in getting its 
Its ‘‘ gold value’’ fell simply because gold 

In this case it was two trains that were 


supply, had risen. 
had risen still faster. 
moving in the same direction, but one so much faster than the 
other as to create the impression that the slower was moving in 
the opposite direction. 

It would 


Suppose Mr. Wells was right in his contention. 
A 


prove gold is an unfit metal to furnish a standard of value. 
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metal which remains fixed in value, of falls less rapidly than the 
general fall of commodities, is not the material for the coinage of 
a progressive people. Such a metal, considered as a standard of 
postponed payments, enables the creditor to extract from the 
debtor a much larger share of commodities than was borrowed 
originally. It enables the man who lent a bale of cotton or a ton 
of iron, or the price of either, to exact the price of two in repay- 
ment. This way very well suits the lender, but it is fatal to the 
borrower. It adds with every year to the burden of the mortgage 
on the farm, to the debt due by the nation or by the corporation. 

What we need is a substance for coinage where movement 
in value corresponds to that of the general movement of commod- 
ities. We need a coinage whose purchasing power, measured in 
the great staple of general utility, shall be the same from one de- 
cade or generation to another. And if we must choose between 
two, one of which is alleged to fall faster than commodities gen- 
erally while the other most certainly rises in value, we can better 
afford to use the latter. 

The centuries before the discovery of America saw Europe in 
use of a coinage which rose in value because there were no addi- 
tion to replace the constant losses of its amount, and the demand 
for money rose with the increase of trade and population. In the 
three centuries which followed, as Humboldt shows, the fall of 
the value of coinage was considerably greater than that of com- 
modities generally. Yet the latter centuries, taken as a whole, 
were a time of expansion, progress and growing prosperity, while 
the former were a time of misery, cramped production, universal 
distress. The latter, in a word, were modern ; the former were 


medieval. Which do we wish for the United States ? 


WOMAN'S WAYS. 


| 


A SILVER lining in your pocketbook is more encouraging 


than one in the clouds. 


Lucy Dillingham’s first novel, the ‘‘ Missing Chord,’’ has 
been adopted as a text-book for a literature class in Miss Masters’ 
celebrated school at Dobbs Ferry. 





They were talking about what constitutes a young woman, 
and settled it this way: In her own estimation, sixteen years ; in 
a college student, twenty years; in a bride, twenty-five years ; in 
a business woman, thirty years; in a society leader, forty years ; 
in an intellectual leader, forty-five years; in an unmarried woman, 
any age. 


In a trolley car discussion last week a man said: ‘‘ Yes, my 
brother's mill is busy. He has orders for 1,500 pieces ahead and 
he makes 3,350 yards a day! He makes crinoline—hair cloth.’’ 


Now, a year ago this would scarcely have been an item, but the | 


enormous amount of hair cloth used now in stiffening out the 
hems of women’s dresses and for lining the entire back of the 
skirt of gowns causes this demand. 





‘* You can generally tell when a young man is in love,’’ re- 
marked an observing mother, ‘‘ for he undergoes such a change in 
his manner and appearance that those around him at once notice 
it, and then they become suspicious. As they watch his actions 
they discover that he looks neater, cares more about his toilet, 
wears better clothes and is more garrulous, more confiding, more 
affectionate and kinder than he formerly was.’’ 

2k 


There was an interesting wedding in Eastport, Me., a few 
days ago, from the fact that the bride was one of the four Harris 


sisters who are known all over the country on account of their | 


smallness. ‘Two of the sisters are only forty inches tall, and the 
other two forty-two inches. They are over thirty years of age 
and the average weight is ninety pounds. Matilda was married, 
and Esta and Mary Ann, it is said, are also considering proposals 
for marriage. 
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A curious custom prevails among Roumanian peasants. 
When a Roumanian girl is of a marriageable age all her trousseau, 
which has been carefully woven, spun and embroidered by her 
mother and herself, is placed in a painted wooden box. When a 
young man thinks of asking her to be allowed to pay his atten- 
tions to the girl he is at liberty first to open the box, which is al- 
ways placed conveniently near, and examine the trousseau. If 
the suitor is satisfied with the quantity and quality of the dowry 
he makes a formal application for the girl’s hand, but if, on the 
coutrary, the trousseau does not, please him he is quite at liberty 
to retire. 

3 2 *K 
* 

Women who first prized their chafing dishes for their con- 
venience are now feeling an added pleasure in using a utensil that 
has a history of at least two thousand years, says an exchange. 
They refer to what Seneca said of them and quote Soyer’s descrip- 
tion of those used by the ancient Greeks and Romans. The dish 
is also referred to by Cicero and is supposed to be the ‘‘anthepsa,’’ 
a kind of saucepan of Corinthian brass of considerable value, and 
made with such art that its contents cooked instantly and with 
little fire. This simple and ingenious vessel possessed a double 
bottom, the uppermost one holding the light delicacies destined 
for dessert, and the fire was underneath. The chafing-dish was 
known in America as early as 1720. 


THE BUSY MAN. 


F you would get a favor done 
By some obliging friend, 

And want a promise safe and sure, 
On which you can depend, 

Don’t go to him who always has 
Much leisure time to plan, 

But if you want your favor done, 
Just ask the busy man. 


The man with leisure never has 
A moment he can spare. 

He’s always ‘‘ putting off,’’ until 
His friends are in dispair. 

But he whose every working hour 
Is crowded full of work, 

Forgets the art of wasting time ; 
He cannot stop to shirk. 


So, when you want a favor done, 
And want it right away, 
Go to the man who constantly 
Works thirty hours a day. 
He’ll find a moment, sure, somewhere 
That has no other use, 
And fix you, while the idle man 
Is framing an excuse. 
WILLIAM H. HILLs. 


SOCIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. 


1. a man fixes a standard of womanhood which he deems 

necessary for his wife, does it ever occur to him to ask 

himself the question, ‘‘ What sort of a man am I about 

to offer her?’’ We have noticed that the most worthless and 

good-for-nothing specimens of mankind usually demand the most 

perfect kind of character in those they want to make their wives.— 
Methodist Protestant. 


So much has been written about the Gothenburg system of 
regulating the liquor traffic and its advantages as a temperance 


measure, that the following facts and figures furnished by a local ~ 


correspondent of the London 77izes, which point to an opposite 
conclusion, may surprise many. The data are all said to be 
official. ‘‘ Judged by an English standard,’’ says the 77mes corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ Gothenburg is a very drunken place.’’ There has 
been a steady increase of drunkenness ; ‘‘ in 1887 the number of 
Swedish breweries was one hundred and fifty-one; in 1891, two 
hundred and two.’’ The proportion of convictions to the popu- 
lation has increased. Formerly drunken women were not to be 
seen in Gothenburg, while in 1893 there were one hundred and 
forty-four women convicted. The third decade of the system is 
worse than the second, and the second more unfavorable than the 
first. Summing up, the correspondent says: ‘‘ It is clear that the 
restrictions imposed on spirits and public houses have driven the 
people to beer and home drinking, and that in this way the women 
and children have caught the infection.”’ 
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February 23, 1895] 
OPEN DOORS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


LET BANKERS GO OUT OF THE GOVERNING 
BUSINESS. 
To THE Eprror OF THE AMERICAN. 
Dear Sir: If there is any one thing which has exasperated 
the people against the national banks, it has been their repeated 


attempt to control the legislation of the country and direct its | 


financial policy. 
the people to repeal the illstarred law of February 12, 1873, and by 
concerted efforts to prevent all legislation favoring the restoration of 
silver to its time-honored place by the side of gold, was the prime 


Their persistent efforts to thwart the wishes of 


reason why the last Congress refused any concession to their rea- 


sonable request that their issues of notes be permitted up to the | 


par value of their bonds. Nor was that refusal to increase their 
powers without cause, for the present Congress was pressed in a 
manner most offensive to the people to disregard their wishes and 
to repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act. To accom- 
plish their fell purpose public distress was deliberately precipi- 
tated by curtailing the credits which they so assiduously teach us, 
ninety-five hundredths of the exchanges of the country may 
safely depend upon ; and the bankers’ panic was precipitated, and 
the Boards of Trade, undoubtedly under pressure from the banks 
upon individual members, joined in the mad cry for repeal. 


The repeal was secured and the last support knocked out | 


from silver by destroying all legal demand for the uncoined metal, 
as they thought. 


Their mistake will be found later on, for deep in the hearts 
of the people lies the determination to not only restore silver, but 
to take from the national banks the power to do the like injury to 
the public interests. 


Their present concerted assault upon the national currency, 
and efforts made to saddle a debt upon the country of $500,000,- 
000, and $750,000,000 of interest by funding that costless and 
popular money of the people, is another illustration. 


It is a heartless and wicked proposition to saddle such a bur- 
den upon posterity, and it is arousing a feeling that will sweep 
away their powers for evil. 

General Jackson might not have succeeded in securing the 
support of the people in his efforts to prevent the renewal of the 
charter of the old National Bank but for its mistakes in the same 
direction. 
and was overthrown. The plain people are studying this money 
question as never before, aud well they may, for when banks com- 
pel the people to conduct so large a portion of the business of this 
country by transfers of credit upon which they are drawing in- 
terest, by curtailing the volume of money and by persistently 
seeking to perpetuate the gold standard, it is time for them to study. 

It is safe to say that to-day among the non-official and non- 
banking people who are entirely disconnected with boards of trade, 
there are plenty of men who have a wider and deeper knowledge 
of the economic and social aspects of this money question than 
any like number of so-called financiers, who, as a class, know 
more regarding its accumulation by cornering money than of any- 
thing else. Under conditions which they have certainly most 
powerfully helped to impose upon the country, if, indeed, they 
are not entirely responsible for them, the great industrial and com- 
mercial interests of this country are well-nigh paralyzed and 
profits made impossible, and bankruptcy and ruin threaten 
thousands of once prosperous men to follow the tens of thousands 
who have gone before them. 

Under like conditions in England, after her resumption of 
specie payments in 1822, British interests suffered. 

In 1826 Sir James Graham, M. P. (and later a member of the 
Cabinet, of whom Sir Robert Peel said that Graham was the best 
administrator he had ever known), had this to say : 
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‘‘ Whether we regard private debts or public burdens, the 
effect [in England, of Lord Liverpool’s act making gold alone 
legal tender] has been to enact that for every less sum owing a 
greater shall be paid ; prices falling, but pecuniary engagements 
remaining undiminished, a revolution of property and a derange- 
ment of the whole frame of society necessarily ensuing. It has 
conferred on the fundholder a benefit to the extent of the appre- 
ciation of the money which he advanced ; in many cases equal to 
thirty-five per cent. But this rise of the fundlord is effected by 
the ruin of the landlord. Estates which have been held together 
from generation to generation in the same family are rapidly 
changing owners, and as the country gentleman retires the fund- 
holder steps in. Amidst the ruin of the farmer, the distress of 
landlords and the insurrection of a populace without bread and 
employment, one class flourishes and is triumphant. The annui- 
tant rejoices in the increased value of moncy, in the sacrifice of 
productive industry to unproductive wealth, in the victory of the 
drones over the bees.”’ 


While this condition existed among the land-holding and in- 
dustrial interests the banks therein throve apace as they now 
thrive, not only making large dividends, but increasing their sur- 


plus. 
The glaring inconsistency of the men who have been op- 


| posing the restoration of silver because it would inflate, yet who, 


at the Baltimore Convention of Bankers, recommended a plan to 
inflate ad /ibitum with paper currency, can be seen by all. 

And, while denouncing as unsafe money the greenback, the 
best and most popular money we ever had, it is proposed to 
bank upon greenbacks held as security, to issue three for one! 
The purpose is plain. 


It is to force the retirement of this legal tender paper. And 


| the Treasury department is aiding them by freely paying out gold, 


| the Committee on Banking and Currency, called 


swopping one kind of legal tender money for another. They 
eagerly urge that the government should go out of the banking 
business. Far better for the country will it be for the banks to go 
out of the governing business before public indignation becomes 
more bitter against them. 

The people have a powerful object-lesson as to the great 
value of the present volume of what Mr. W. P. St. John, before 
‘the ideal 
money '’—paper issued by the government under safeguards 


| against counterfeiting—in the one fact that its use may save to 


| This of right belongs to the people 


It then became a monster in the eyes of the people | 


| serious reckoning with the voters. 


them $15,000,000 annually in perpetuity, besides the great gain 
from the losses by fire, flood and accident, incident to its use. 
If the representatives of the 
people betray them by yielding to the clamor of the bankers, and 
disregard the rights and interests of the people, they will have a 
A debt of $500,000,000, pay- 
able principal and interest under a sole gold standard, would 
prove more burdensome than $2,000,000,000 of the war debt 
under conditions and prices existing when the war closed. 
J. W. PORTER. 

Charlottsville, Va., Feb’y ’95. Pt 
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FREE SILVER COINAGE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN: 

Dear Sir: The human mind is never more fallible than when 
presuming to reason upon subjects of whose principles and funda- 
mental laws it knows nothing. This is palpably manifested in 
the pending interminable newspaper and congressional wrangles 
over free silver coinage. 

The monometallists are alive to this fact. 
that not one man out of ten thousand (even amongst bankers and 
so-called financiers) have either leisure or inclination to explore 
to its base the science of national finance. Most of them are even 
unaware that any such underlying principles exist! Indeed, the 
whole tissue of the monometallic argument is a radical war upon 
those principles, and, if uttered in the presence of a qualified 
umpirage, would be denounced and silenced as irrelevant and in- 


They well know 


admissible. 
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This is readily established by a single illustration. For ex- 
ample; all authorities on finance, throughout all nations and 
ages, unanimously agree that if the volume of money used in any 
nation (no matter what kind of money) is materially increased, 
the prices of land, of wages, and of all staple articles, will be 
thereby increased. If, on the contrary, the money volume is con- 
tracted, the reverse takes place and prices fall. In the latter 
alternative, not only do prices fall, but prosperity which invariably 
accompanies an adequate and abundant money-volume is reversed, 
and uniformly followed by business disaster and a tendency to 
general bankruptcy. 

At present all the symptoms of a national money famine are 
plainly manifest! The bankruptcies amongst manufacturers and 
business men are alarmingly numerous. Since 1890 they have 
' Nearly two millions of work- 
ingmen are idle and unable to procure employment. These are 


averaged $300,000,000 per annum ! 


not only the sequel of a money famine, but it is well known to 
every expert in finance that no other cause can engender such 
results. The monometallic or gold press, however, are studiously 
silent on these points. They don’t venture to deny the decline of 
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for every American to determine whether he will hereafter advo- 
cate in the premises the welfare of his fellow-creatures at large 
or sacrifice them to the remorseless money brokers as our Federal] 
Congress has heretofore been doing for many years. 


HAMLET. 
Philadelphia, February 20, 
“kK 
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7HE DISHONEST DOLLAR. 





PART I. 

To THE EpIroR OF THE AMERICAN. 
Dear Sir :—I have read with much pleasure the articles on 
finance published from time to time in THE AMERICAN. The 
majority of the people of this country are honest. They despise 


| sharp practice in the individual, and think no more of it when 


prices of late years; the fall of cotton from 18 to 5 cents per | 


pound ; the fall of wheat from $1.30 to 45 cents per bushel; the 
fall of silver from $1.30 to 48 cents per ounce; the fall of farm 
land from $200 to $50 per acre all though the farming districts of 
the Atlantic States, and a similar decline elsewhere. That press 
knows perfectly well that the unemployed workman, the famish- 
ing agriculturalists, the ruined manufacturers, and the paralyzed 
merchants, owe all their crushing disasters to the contraction of 
the national money volume, but will not confess and proclaim it. 
On the contrary, with prevaricating sophistry they impute these 
evils to various other and even impossible agencies. With one 
voice they prophesied that by the repeal of the ‘‘ Sherman law,”’ 
the outflow of our gold would be arrested. That otherwise a 
gold reserve would be absolutely impossible. The Sherman law 
was improvidently repealed, and as an inevitable consequence, 
the outflow of gold became greater than before. The ignorant 
and unpatriotic majority of Congress which accomplished this 
now perceive their error; but instead of promptly enacting such 
legislation as would restore silver to its place as money, they 
vainly propose to replenish the lost gold of the national Treasury 
by a new and profligate gold loan. 
only contemplate this proposed remedy with astonishment at its 
audacity and insufficiency. 


ivery expert in finance can 


No cause known to financiers could possibly have brought 
this country to its present fearful condition except a shrinkage in 
its money volume. An expansion of that volume is the only 
possible remedy for it. 

It is well known to political economists moreover, that the 
aggregate supplies both of gold and silver have never been ade- 
quate to the wants of the world’s convenience, and that immense 
amounts of bank notes, bills of exchange, checks, promissory 
notes and miscellaneous forms of ‘‘money of account,’’ have 
always been resorted to as a supplement to the precious metals. 
The introduction of railways by land and steamships by sea dur- 
ing the present century, have increased the want of a money 
volume nearly a thousand per cent. beyond antecedent epochs, 
yet our Federal Treasury, fanatically devoted to antiquated theo- 
ries, cannot and will not recognize the exigencies of the time. It 
is, therefore, either the result of ignorance or the more alarming 
result of criminal antagonism to the public welfare which would 
seek to restrain the largest and most liberal coinage of the pre- 
cious metals. 

Except those few money brokers who control the interna- 
tional exchanges of the world (and whose prosperity is seldom 
compatible with the public good), no enlightened reasoner can 
oppose, either by opinion or policy, an enormous increase in the 
gold and the silver money supply of the world. In the United 
States such an increase is an imperious necessity, and it remains 
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| jointly. 





| sold for silver. 
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practiced by a government which they have been trained to rever- 
ence. This sentiment for clean methods has been, and is now, 
used to create a public acquiescence in favor of the single or gold 
No stone is left unturned to further this design, hence 
the cry ‘‘ dishonest dollar.’’ 

That any different law regulating the coinage of silver from 
that which controls the coinage of gold is required, is hard to 
understand by any person not having gold to sell or credits out- 
standing. 

Those who believe there should be but one standard of value 
must show why gold is of more value than both gold and silver 
In all important measures ‘‘ precedent ’’ goes a long 
way; time and established custom have attached to them some- 
thing of reverence, but even here the goldites are blocked ; no 
very ancient authority attaches to gold as an exclusive standard or 
as a basis of values from which to measure all other commodities. 

The world budged along, as tar as we know, for thousands of 
years before gold was coined as money. History places it about 
700 years B. C, and the Leydians as the people. ‘‘ Holy Writ”’ 
gives silver by weight; but, in fact, as faras ‘‘ precedent’’ goes, 
silver has the advantage. It was the principal money in all the 
early history of the world. Great armies were maintained, wars 
conducted, products, people, kings and nations were bought and 
It was thirty pieces of silver that was the price 
of Him that was valued. 

And all this time we have evidence that gold was to be had. 
Perhaps those people did not think best to choose for a basis of 
values the metal Aardes?¢ to obtain. 

They wanted more latitude, and did not see fit to corner 
themselves; and there was not at that time enough of ‘‘ Wall 
Street’? to run a corner on money. ‘‘Grain and oil’’ largely 
paid for the Temple at Jerusalem. Gold was in abundance with 
the wise Solomon; he made many things, but no coin, and silver 
was so abundant as to be of no account, and yet silver was the 
chief means of exchange. 

Nor can it be said at this time that gold is ‘‘king.”’ 
only one habit of royalty—it keeps well out of sight. 

The great mass of people, whose financial welfare is so bound 
up in the preservation of gold as a basis of all values, very seldom 
see its royal color. 

I would like to know why it is better as a standard of values. 
Is it because it is scarce? Other things are yet more scarce. Is 
it because of its beauty? That would encourage hoarding and 
would be an argument on the other side. 

The only use of money—as such—is to use it as a means of 
exchange. Who does not know that the gold of the earth in 
value is but a small fraction of the value of all other commodities, 
and without help from other coin would be swamped ? 

Silver, even at the present standard of value, would come 
nearer—in case of a general dearth of money among the nations— 
of filling the bill as a lone standard than gold, because it is more 


standard. 


It has 





| easily obtained, more general in circulation among all the people 


of the earth, and for that reason less liable to be cornered. 
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I make no claim to wisdom as a financier, but I believe that 
justice for all is better than gratification to a few. And I want 
some good reason given for national legislation that changes the 
ralue of credits or debts, or that doubles the value of a gold 
dollar and by the same means reduces the value of my farm one- 
half. 

The monometallists say gold is the only fit standard of values, 
because the civilized nations of the earth have adopted it as such 
by law. Second, that with a cheaper metal as a basis of values 
our nation would be at a disadvantage in trade with other nations. 
Third, that gold being small in bulk it is more easily and cheaply 
handled. Fourth, that to make silver free coinage would cause 
America to be the dumping ground for silver for all Europe. 
Fifth, that free coinage of silver would drive gold from our land. 
Sixth, that silver is a base metal, and, being of a relatively less 
value than gold, the ‘‘ wage-earner’’ would have to receive it 
only as his pay for his labor. 

I have given here, as far as I remember, all the ‘‘ stock-in- 


trade’’ in the way of argument, except this, that first, last and all 


the time the silver dollar is a dishonest dollar, and that silver | 


being of less market value than gold its real or*intrinsic value 
would constantly fluctuate. 

Now, while I have heard no other arguments why gold only, 
is, in the minds of some persons, fit for a standard of values, I 
can think of a few others. 
capital is wholly, or nearly so, in money very naturally want to 
enhance the value of their property, and no mode is so easy and 
sure to do this as to make it scarce, hence the downthrow of silver 
and erection of gold. Putting a legal limit to silver coinage has 


First, because the persons whose 


enhanced the relative value of gold as compared with the price of | 


all other property. Who has gained by thisact? The gold owner 
has gained millions, and all their gain has come from the owners 
of other property, the price of which has depreciated by the appre- 
ciating of gold. And the wage-earner has not escaped any more 
than the raiser of wheat, and the nose of the debtor is ground to 
the bone that the creditor may get fat. 

Another reason why gold should be the only standard—that 
its owners don’t mention—is, that being the only standard gives its 
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The Master of the Worshipful Company of Spectacle 
Makers, London, reports that the business of his guild has 
recently been very prosperous, owing to the increased demand 
for ‘‘aids to vision’’ among young women. 


The largest salmon caught in British waters during the 
last twenty-five years, according to Mr. H. Ffeunell, was one 
caught in the Tay which weighed 71 pounds. There are plenty 
of instances of fish between 50 and 60 pounds, and a few 
In Youell’s ‘‘ British Fishes’’ is the statement that 
a salmon weighing 83 pounds was for sale in London in 1821. 
It seems to be a fact that British salmon do not run as big 
as formerly. 


ae 
* 


Alderman Faudel Phillips, of London, recently perpetrated 
an epigram on Lord Rosebery that won't lose its sting for a 
In his speech before a recent meeting of the Lon- 


| don Common Council he quoted in Latin the criticism of 


owners a leverage over the owners of any and all other kinds of | 


property, enabling them to use them asa fulcrum over which they 
may, with their lever of gold, lift easier any burden which may 
in the natural order of business fall to them to bear. 

One more argument which I never hear them mention is, that 
the owners of gold in large amounts are the first-class aristocracy 
of the earth; they, and they only can, by reason of what the law 
accords them, dictate not only the price of all other properties, 
but they can, and do, dictate the financial policies of the nations 


of the earth. 
Won. W. GILMAN. 


Goodland, Newton County, Ind. 


FOREIGN FACTS AND FANCIES. 








i aor bearing the same surname, although they may not 
be related in any way, are forbidden to marry in China. 


% 





Siam, by the King’s decree, has now a legislative council ; 
it consists of the Ministers and at least twelve nobles, and has 
the power to make new laws, with the King’s sanction. 

* vk 


The French population returns for 1893 show an excess 
of births over deaths of 7,146, whereas in the three previous 


years the deaths exceeded the births by 38,446, 10,505 and | 


20,041 respectively. 
* * 


*& 


Prof. Turner, of England, is making a translation of the 
Russian poets into his mother tongue. Among the poets who 
will receive an English rendering are Poushkin, Larmantoff, 
Nekrasoff and Maikoff. 


Tacitus upon the Emperor Galba. Then he translated it into 
‘nglish and applied it to Lord Rosebery, as follows: ‘‘ He 
would have been universally considered as qualified to rule 
had he never attempted to govern.’’ 





The erratic Emperor of Germany has recently revived 
falconry as a sport in Germany, and on the cage of this bird 
is shown the cap, or hood, that is used by falconers as they 
carry him on their wrists until game is sighted. The pheasant, 
rabbit, squirrel and many of the smaller sorts of game are sure 
to be captured when, having been flushed, the falcon is released 
and sent in pursuit. The gyrfalcon is famous for its bravery, 
its tenacity and the certainty with which it strikes its game. 
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STEADY, MY BOY. 








TEADY, my boy, the path is rough 
That winds on down this hill. 

These weary feet are no more tough, 
Though I’ve the same old will 

To wander forth like in past time, 
To jump o’er yonder stile ; 

Then up the tallest steep to climb 
And at such labor smile. 


Yes, steady, boy ; somehow my feet 
They tremble like the gale 

That sweeps along the busy street 
In one sad cheerless wail, 

Mourning o’er hours that speed along 
Faster than running deer, 

Whose music breaks in saddest song 
As death draws surely near. 


Steady, my boy; now hold on tight ; 
Almost we’re down the hill, 
And there at last home dawns in sight, 
With raptures that deep thrill 
The old man’s breast, as in full view 
Looms up the house and barn, 
Old mem’ries cluster thick anew 
This sparkling, sun-lit morn. 
WILLIAM M. MARINE. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 








[FOR THE AMERICAN.) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 19, 1895. 

HE week closing to-day has been one of contention among 

the best minds in the Fifty-third Congress. Party lines 

have almost disappeared. Democrats and Republicans alike have 

rallied to the support of President Cleveland’s alarming sugges- 

tion, namely, that we must turn our whole monetary system over 

to the management of Lombard, and Wall Street under the 

syndicated control of Drexel, Morgan and others, with Mr. Cleve- 
land’s former partner as middle man. 

The Eastern Republicans were put to a disadvantage by their 
Western colleagues in the debate on Thursday, when the Presi- 
dent’s pet measure was before the House, and no doubt many of 
the utterances of those who advocated a gold bond will rise up to 
plague them in the future. It was truly said in the public de- 
bates by many of the Republican advocates of bimetallism, that 
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| 


the Democratic party, under the lead of Grover Cleveland, ap- | 


pealed to the Republicans to assist them in an open declaration 


that the silver dollar of the United States had not the same debt- | 


paying power that the gold dollar has. 
sustained by some of Eastern faith, could not be seduced by flat- 


The Western Republicans, | 


tery or by frowns to follow in the disreputable business of undoing | 


what the Republican party had stood for for thirty years. 

It was emphasized by many that there is not an obligation of 
the United States, save the gold certificate, that may not honestly 
be paid in silver dollars, and every creditor of the United States 
knew that fact when he permitted himself to become a creditor of 
the government. ‘The question of moral obligation was disposed 
of by the friends of silver in a way creditable to themselves, 
showing that no legal statute could be waived in any contest by 
an attorney who was representing a client, and that it could not 


be dishonorable, or, in other words, no moral obligation could be | 


violated by the government paying its obligations in the money 
of the contract. 
The debate drifted into the question of sectionalism, by which 


it was indicated that the South and West would stand for bimetal- | 
lism as against the East, to which reply was made by the friends | 

y1.¢ . . . | 
While the saving of sixteen mil- | 


of gold in a conciliatory way. 
lions of interest on the bond issue in question was used as a lever 
for the forcing of the opposition into support of the measure, it is 
creditable to the friends of silver that this argument was overcome 
by a statement of facts which showed that there was no necessity 
for the payment of the rates of interest charged in the bonds pro- 
posetl to be issued, for it is believed on all hands that a popular 
loan could be floated in the United States ata figure not far above 
two per cent., if the bonds were in small denominations, having 
thirty years to run. 

The friends of bimetallism are to be congratulated over the 
fact that the fourth attempt of the President through his friends in 
the lower house of Congress has come to naught. The majority 
against him was increased above that of the third measure re- 
cently defeated. 

Among those voting to support the President were thirty 
Republicans, but only five of the thirty came from the great West 
or from territory west of the Allegheny Mountains, while of the 
ninety-seven votes cast against the measure by the Democrats, 
seventy-two were from Southern States. It will thus be seen that the 


South and West gave but little support to the President’s pet gold | 
measure, which is purely in the interest of his English free-trade | 


co-laborers. 


The opponents of silver are attempting to show that the | 


friends of silver were not sincere when they reported the free 
coinage measure in the Senate on February 12th. In many of the 
private discussions among public men, the contention is raised 
that a willingness on the part of the free coinage men to concede 
to the government the seigniorage, is a confession of the weakness 
of their professions in maintaining the parity of the metals, while 
others claim that the free silver men know that they cannot main- 
tain the parity of silver alone and, therefore, they must rely upon 
the silver certificate. There is, however, a growing sentiment 
that what is needed in order to settle all controversy and establish 
confidence is that the silver dollar be restored to the unit of 
value and the mints to the unlimited coinage of silver, without 
any other conditions. The discussion expected to take place in 
the Senate on the Jones bill will not be crowded out in the hurry 
of appropriation measures pending, as the bill was brought before 
the Senate for consideration by a majority vote on the 18th inst. 


The ground for future action has already been cleared, and 
there are some surprises in the future that may slumber yet | 
awhile, but when the true situation is made known, some of those 
who laugh at probabilities now will regret that they were not 
more thoughtful. 

The Congregational Record of February 12th contains the 
speech of Hon. Henry A. Coffeen, of Wyoming, in which such 
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Democrats as Secretary Carlisle were scored unmercifully. Among 
other things, Mr. Coffeen is quoted as saying: 

‘* Mr. Carlisle was then the friend of silver, and saw that it 
‘‘was all necessary to keep up the proper supply of currency. 
‘‘But I wish to use him as a witness to the conspiracy of the 
‘‘money power that he knew existed then, and we all know that 
‘it still is working just as certainly now, even though the honor- 
‘‘able Secretary may have gone into its service. 

‘‘According to my view on the subject, the conspiracy, 
‘‘which seems to have been formed here and in Kurope, to destroy, 
‘by legislation and otherwise from three-sevenths to one-half of 
‘‘the metallic money of the world, is the most gigantic crime of 
‘this or any other age. The consummation of such a scheme 
‘‘would ultimately entail more misery upon the human race than 
‘all the wars, pestilence and famine that ever occurred in the 
‘*history of the world. 

‘‘What a strong and severe enemy to the gold conspirators 
‘‘was Mr. Carlisle in those days, and how humiliating it is to us 
‘‘who still fight the gold power to find that he has deserted us.’’ 

In reviewing the history of the week we find that the defeat 
of those advocating a gold bond in the House was so overwhelm- 
ing that no measure is expected to be brought forth in that end of 
the capitol during the remainder of the session. 

The fight, however, waxes warm in the Senate. In the dis- 
cussion yesterday, February 18th, some of the strongest points 
were brought out that have yet occurred in the coinage discussion 
during this session of Congress. Mr. Sherman is quoted in the 
record as saying : 

‘The real question before us is whether it is the policy of the 
‘‘United States to pay its maturing bonds in gold coin rather than 
‘‘in some other kind of coin, which may be a legal tender between 
‘individuals. I doubt very much whether it is expedient for us 
‘‘at this time to discuss the question. The time will come when 
‘‘it must be discussed and debated at length.”’ 

From such statements as the foregoing one would suppose 
that the advocates of a gold bond are not ready at this time to 
enter a final struggle in the Congress of the United States. The 
tone of the debate, however, in both Houses is along the same 
line as that indicated by Senator Sherman, that the time will come 
in the near future when this question must be fought to a final 
issue. 

The friends of silver are fully aware of this proposition to 
make the fight of the future upon the two metals, and it is already 
apparent that the challenge has been accepted and that aggressive 
work will soon be begun whereby silver will not be at a disadvan- 
tage in the legislation of the future. ; 

To the great surprise of nearly everyone, Senator Jones, of 
Arkansas, on the 18th instant at 5.30, called up in the Senate, 
Senate Bill No. 2642, which contains the clause for the free coin- 
age of silver. After a stubborn fight, lasting about one hour, the 
motion prevailed by a vote of 30 to 27, thirty not voting. ; 

It was expected that the bill would be disposed of without 
much debate. The action of the Senate will be watched with 
considerable interest. At this hour, eight P. M., Tuesday, the 
Senate appears to be in a deadlock. The silver men are in con- 
trol. If the opposition should continue to prevent action by 
which all other legislation shall be defeated, the consequences 
must be borne by them. FARMER JONES. 


OUR LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Paris, February 8, 1895. 

M CASIMIR-PERIER promises to put into print, for the 

* edification of his fellow-citizens, a detailed explanation 
of the reasons of his voluntary, but inglorious, retreat. He post- 
pones the publication of his little book, ‘‘ not wishing to add to 
the embarrassment of his successor’’— this magnanimously. 
Meanwhile, however, he has been interviewed, and he has given 
an inkling of his intended revelations. He ‘‘ never wanted the 
situation, but mother insisted on my acceptance of the dignity 
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(sic) and I took it with a firm resolution to devote all my energy 
to the cause of the Republic.’’ But, while protesting against any 
velleity to become a King Stork, he did aspire to be something 
more than a King Log, and so was mortified when he found that 
not only was he not consulted in any matter, but was not even 
informed thereon. Thus, for instance, he only learned of the 
existence of a telegram addressed to him, personally, by the Czar, 
when the Russian Ambassador asked why the imperial dispatch 
had not been officially noticed ? 

Casimir was not used to such discourtesy, and so told his 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, who did not deign even to excuse 
‘‘T might have submitted to these humiliations 
for the sake of my country,’’ but, the camel’s back was broken 
by a final feather. ‘‘ I wished to sweep the Augean stables ’’— 
a favorite term with French politicians—‘‘ to bring to justice the 
Chequards who have taken bribes for iniquitous votes, and when I 
insisted on their-prosecution, I was told that w7thout the support 
of the swindlers no Ministry could obtain a majority in the French 
I declined to accept this compromise with my con- 
science; M. Dupuy resigned his functions and I did likewise, 
twenty-four hours later, refusing to accept the Constitution of a 
Radical Cabinet.’’ Such are the oral explanations of the late in- 
cumbent ; when he recognizes the opportuneness of precise details 
the world will be edified. 


the supression. 


Parliament ! 


Two genuinely Republican organs, one of them Swiss, the 
other French, have taken up the question of the equivocal situa- 
tion of the French nominal Chief Executive, and both conclude 
that a revision of the French Constitution has become an im- 
perious necessity. But, while the Gazette de Lausanne urges an 
election of both the President and his. Cabinet by the Chambers, 
for a definite period, the /vance demands that the President shall 
be chosen by the vote of the whole nation which, holding him 
responsible for all malversations, will, nevertheless, protect him 
against the tyranny of Parliamentary factions. In short, the 
france proposes a plebiscttum, a constitution of the people, esti- 
mating that, even should the result be a dictature, ‘‘another Louis 
Napoleon would be a lesser evil than the ruin of the country 
which must be the result of the actual system.’’ Probably the 
Constitution will not be revised for many a long day, and things 
will go on from bad to worse until the final crash comes, and he 
would be a rash prophet that might venture on a prediction as to 
whence it will arrive and what form it will assume. In England 
and in Belgium a Parliamentary regime can work admirably ; 
with two parties, whose lines of policy are strictly defined, and 
where the Sovereign can play the part of arbitrator, the govern- 
mental machine can be kept in order. Here, in France, parties 
are mobs, grouped, not around principles, but around fersonalities. 
Whatever be the abilities of a prime minister, he is surrounded 
by rival ambitions. He must change his base at each symptom 
of a change in the Parliamentary wind. Whatever be the ques- 
tion on the tapis, the real signification of every vote is: for or 
against the ministry. Deputies are ready to violate their personal 
convictions in order to upset a cabinet, or to accept the most 
detestable proposals, should their interests or the interests of 
their party necessitate its stability. M. Felix Faure opposed 
Amnesty when he was a collaborator of M. Dupuy; the first 
political act of his reign has been the presentation of that bill. 
Felix nobly declared that from the date of his inauguration ‘‘ he 
ceased to belong to any party ; he would be the arbitrator of all 
parties.’’ He cannot so be; he can never be the accepted 
arbitrator between the party which elected him and the party 
that voted for the rival candidate. M. Brisson must always con- 
sider M. Faure in the light of a political adversary. 
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diagnostic. Probably Mr. Ribot has no policy whatever; his 
preceding career has been only marked by servility to England, 
and his political friends even describe his turn of mind as ‘‘ wa- 
vering and diverse’’—ondoyant et divers. He is apparently con- 
demned to drift along with the Parliamentary current, taking in 
or throwing out ballast, as circumstances may require, until he be 
shipwrecked in the first serious storm encountered, simply for the 
want of that haven of refuge indispensable for all cabinets, a Par- 
liamentary majority. And this storm is likely to appear in the 
discussion of the budget and of its appropriations. Reforms are 
generally admitted to be imperative, but there is a wide diver- 
gency of party views as to their nature. Free trade ws. protection 
will be one question; another will be the proposal, by the repre- 
sentatives of ‘‘ rag-tag and bob-tail ’’ constituencies, of laws cut- 
ting down toa minimum the resources of ‘‘ infamous capitalists.’’ 
This is natural and logical with the intended promoters of the 
bill, not one of whom could surely reckon upon an annual revenue 
of nine cents, until he plunged into politics for the consideration 
of $5 per diem. On the other hand, there are deputies, especially 
from the rural districts, who know that their constituencies will 
withdraw their confidence if they do not oppose all aggregations 
of the already intolerable burden of taxation, and with such 
antagonistic proclivities any amicable arrangement is difficult. 

Per se, French ministerial instability and parliamentary 
squabbles cannot be of interest to the world at large, but their 
consequences may be important. 


The ‘‘ effete monarchies’’ of Europe either look upon the 
French chaos with indifference or with grim satisfaction; they 
can point to it as a ‘‘ horrid example ’’ of the evils of democracy, 
and in Germany, at least, with a latent hope that intestine disorder 
may pavethe way to future conquest. But there will be no coali- 
tion of Continental Powers, no Holy Alliance, as in 1793, to 
‘* violate the sacred soil of the Republic with its mercenary hordes.”’ 
France, no longer considered as a danger to European peace by 
the diffusion of her republican ideas, will be allowed, as Prince 
von Bismarck put it, ‘‘to cook in her own gravy,’ and will 
sink eventually to the rank of a fourth-rate power, incapable of 
self-defense, as her people are incapable of self-government. There 
is no present danger of any foreign invasion, but there is a danger 
to all Europe to be found in the progress of the revolutionary 
movement. Elsewhere it will be stamped out quickly and ener- 
getically ; the Kaiser has spoken his mind on that subject and his 
orders will be obeyed ; the young Czar has told his subjects that the 
principle of autocracy would be maintained and no popular inter- 
ference with imperial administration betolerated. Notso in France ; 
army discipline is almost a zero, and there are regiments which, 
bidden to fire upon a mob, would aim their rifles at their officers. 
The spread of disaffection is appalling, and one need only glance at 
the recent proletarian manifestations to appreciate the intentions 
of the masses whose watchword is Ni Dieu ni Marke—‘‘ Neither 
God nor Master!’’ M. Rochefort returns from exile, dem M. 
Drumont; M. Briton is released from the penitentiary. The two 
first were political offenders in the strict sense of the term; the 
third had been convicted—two years of imprisonment—for an in- 
famous article of which the concluding phrase was, ‘‘ Not one 


| voice in France would be raised in indignation should a bomb- 


shell make a hole in the wooden carcass of President Carnot, the 
assassin of Vaillant,’’ (séc). All these were received with popu- 
lar ovations, such as might greet the triumphal chariot of a Czesar. 
Even those manifestations were, relatively, orderly. Flowers 


| were strewed on the path of the ‘‘ martyrs,’’ flags flaunted, brass 
| bands screamed, kisses were exchanged, tears of joy shed, and if 


Of the policy of the new Cabinet we have no indication. The | 
Amnesty bill, often presented and always defeated under previous 
administrations, was finally passed, thanks to the pressure of pub- 
lic opinion, but its initiation belongs to the Radicals and Social- 
ists, and, therefore, its adoption gives no basis for an intelligent 


| 


| 





there were many shouts of ‘‘ Down with the Jews!’ ‘‘ To the Seine 
with Rothschild !’’ these demonstrations represent, so universally, 
public sentiment, that they are no longer viewed as seditious. 
But not a single pane of glass was broken, and the apologists 


| of socialism point with pride to the ‘‘ moderation of their co- 


religionists.’’ There were meetings, however, after the proces- 
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sions, and speeches were made which show how mistaken were 
legislators in supposing that amnesty would be interpreted as a 
and appeasement. On the contrary, the 
rabble is told by its demagogues to look upon it not as an act of 
clemency, as the end of revolutionary agitation, but as simply one 
It is glorified as the triumph of past hates, as a 
bill of indemnity for the past, as a guarantee of immunity in the 
future. overtly, on the war-path; An- 
archist and Socialist now march hand in hand, and this alliance 


measure of conciligtior 


of its phases. 
The levellers are now, 


is terribly suggestive and in nowise encouraging to lovers of law 
and order. Z. 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 


4 WIDE RANGE OF SUB/ECTS—AND ALL OF THEM OF AN INTERESTING 
NATURE. 


C/7¥ GROWTH AND SCHOOL GROWTH. 
New York World. 
No matter what it costs we ought to have more and better 
school buildings, and we ought to open new ones every month in 
every year that passes. 


we 


PROTECTION FOR OUR HOME SUTTORS. 


Indianapolis News. 


It might be well to impose an import duty on members of | 


the foreign titled aristocrisy, and make the duties payable in gold. 
They could come down pretty heavy and still make by it. 


BRITISH JOURN. ALISTIC ENTERPRISE. 


The London £lectrical Engineer gives its readers the follow- 
ing frank advice as to where to look for news : 
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practical in their results. Very few gamblers care to take the risk 
of a year in the ‘‘pen.’’ The lottery covers not only dora fide 
lotteries, but everything in the nature of even a slot machine or a 
church fair drawing. 
ok 
* 
LARRY GODKIN’S PROMOTION. 

New York Sun. 

In the third column of the first page of the /vening Post of 
Wednesday, there appeared this announcement of one of Mayor 
Strong’s appointments to office : 

‘*Member of the Supervisory Board of the New York City Civil Service 
Boards, E. L. Godkin.”’ 

In the first column of the editorial page of the same news- 
paper, on the same day, there appeared this just and acute com- 
ment upon this same appointment: 


‘« The dignity of a government office counts for much also. It raises the 
obscure and insignificant man some little degree above his fellows. He is no 
longer a ‘ feller’ in the crowd, but is a functionary with authority of some 
kind and a connection, however remote, with the powers that be.”’ 

That's the size of it! And the Power of Removal act ought 
to be applied to the policeman who refused to take Larry’s $5 
bribe. 


ENERGY AS AN A2STHETIC ELEMENT OF MODERN 


LITERATURE. 


BARD I. 
TOWADAYS we talk glibly concerning ‘‘a beautiful crime, 
being at the same time seemingly unconscious of having said 
anything out of the way. Noone expresses surprise, because it is 
in consonance with a generally prevalent idea. We make a distince- 
tion between the merely vulgar assassin and he who, unhesitat- 
ingly and with cool-headed daring, goes surely about his work ; 


and while the former excites our horror, the latter inspires us with 


STRIKE.—A strike of electric tramway employees is taking | 


place at Brooklyn, New York. A full report of the proceedings 
will doubtless be found in ovr contemporaries. 


wo 
a 
* 


SAM JONES AND HIS ORGAN. 
Presbyterian 

Sam Jones, the Georgia preacher, has bought a newspaper 
and is running it in opposition to the powers that be in the Meth- 
odist Church, “South. He is ‘ ‘agin’’ the bishops. He denounces 
them as ‘‘sleek’’ and ‘‘ well-fed,’’ selfish and ‘‘sinister’’ in their 
acts and motives. Nobody believes his allegations to be true, 
and very few have any respect for the ‘‘ allegator.’’ 

a: 


A GOOD TIME COMING. 

Chicago Inter-Ocean 

Congress and the President are a good deal in the same fix 
as the French steamer. ‘‘ Tariff reform’’ has a broken piston. 
The repeal of reciprocity, taken in connection with free wool, free 
hides and taxed sugar was too much for the rudder and that gave 
way. There have been ‘‘ hot boxes ’’ from day to day ever since. 
But the good old ship will ‘‘ tie up at her wharf’’ on March 4th 
and repairs will be made. There is no need to worry. 


’ APPEAL FOR BIMETALLISM. 
Boston Globe 

It is insignificant in more ways than one, that one of the first 
public declarations of the new Premier of France should be an 
‘appeal for bimetallism. ‘The restoration of silver to the money of 
the world is a live issue on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
French Premier recognizes this fact. He says he will do his 
utmost to advance the cause of international bimetallism, which, 
in the near future, wherever civilization holds sway, is bound to 
force itself to the front. 

* 
COMMENDABLE LEGISLATION. 
Chicago Farm, Field and Fireside. 

The State Legislature of Kansas believes in legislating to 
some purpose. It has passed laws making the sale of lottery 
tickets, gambling and keeping a gambling house, all offenses 
punishable by from one to three years in the penitentiary. The | 


| code coming little short of unconditional forgiveness ; 


a kind of admiration. Not content to reconcile the notion of 
crime with that which is zesthetic, we have promulgated a moral 
for such is 
the indulgence continually manifested to the heroes of crimes of 
passion. Wherever we deem to have discovered evidences of that 
quality now so extolled, called energy, even though we thereby 
imperil our safety and threaten injury to our own interests, we 
are inclined to demean ourselves humbly, as if to something very 


superior. Does there, amid our social strivings, chance to come 


a being that preys upon his fellows, so to speak, a sea-rover, a 


Lo, the dread he evokes within us is mingled 
We grant him the homage of our tim- 
are incapable ourselves. 


pirate by nature ? 
with a tinge of respect ! 
idity, admiring in others that of which we 
The mildest conformer unto law feels a species of esteem for him 
who wilfully sets it at naught. The man of thought whose ac- 
tivity is concentrated in the brain, instead of despising the unin- 
telligence of the brutal creature, envies him the possession of so 
firm muscles and so robust loins. 

What value, therefore, ought we to attach to this notion of 
energy, and is it deserving of so considerable an expenditure of 
enthusiasm as we eagerly accord it? ‘To begin with, is it really 
true that we are afforded thereby so marvelous a scope for artistic 


expression? We have no alternative; we must take this stand- 


| point, otherwise we should inevitably have the imprescriptible 


rights of art thrust under our nose. The contention is that a 


violent, unsettled state of society favors the development of the 


arts, and the Italian renaissance is immediately lugged in as a case 
in point. But ten other examples could be at once educed to 
prove the contrary ; for art and literature make their appearance 
in human society only when the intellectual life becomes possi- 


| ble by reason of the diminution of brutality ; and the fairest illus- 


trations of genius have graced epochs of peace and self-commun- 
ion; nor ought we from a chance occurrence or from random ob- 
servation to make a general deduction. Besides, even in the 
special instance of the Italian renaissance, it is optional to doubt 
whether its effervescense of passion were productions of its 
artistic progress. From Benvenuto Cellini’s autobiography we 


laws have been in effect about a week and are proving thoroughly | cull the more characteristic features and picturesque anecdotes 
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relating to that period. Yet we are not permitted to grasp the pre- 
cise relationship existing between the artist’s lawlessness as to 
social matters and the perfection of the artist’s works. The fact 
that the famous Goldsmith showed himself so ready with his dag- 
ger and handy with his blunderbuss affords no explanation why 
his skill should have been so wonderful as a wielder of the graver’s 
Neither do we right in assuming that a// the art of the 
Italian renaissance was comprised within Benvenuto Cellini’s art. 


tool. 


It remains for us to be shown whence came to Raphael such 
serenity, to Michael Angelo such nobility, to Correggio such 
mellowness and to Leonardo da Vinci so broad a humanity. 

In the dramas of Shakespeare we may clearly discern a yet 
uneliminated savagery and grossness. It is by just such traits 
that he shows his kinship with his predecessors and contempor- 
aries, Marlowe and Ben Johnson. 
bestialities, foul outpourings of language and gory bespatterment 
Yet it is not for what 
he had in common with the writers of his time, but in what he 


Murders, treasons, trivialities, 
-are found alike in his plays and in theirs. 


differs from them, that Shakespeare manifests his right to a higher 
place and continues to live while they are sinking into oblivion. 
For the bare depicting of instinct he substitutes the study of 
passion and thereby deals the masterstroke of his wonderous 
genius. 
only an abrupt relaxation of tension, action following immediately 
upon thought. Nointerval exists between the angry impulse and 
the final termination. 
the important point, since by the sentiments then expressed are 
we enabled to estimate the human value of a character. Not be- 
cause Macbeth slays Duncan does he exert such power over our 
imagination, but because we witness the working of his mind, 


In the creature of instinct activity means, so to speak, 


Yet the interval of reflection is precisely 


beholding temptation grow up within him, obstacles fall away, 
the idea become fixed and the dagger rise before his sight to guide 
him to the chamber of his sleeping victim. Not because Othello 
murders Desdemona has he become the very personification of 
jealousy, but because within his soul, athwart the breach wrought 
by suspicion, we mark the influx of all those feelings which tor- 
The masterpiece of 
Shakespearian characterization is undoubtedly Hamlet. 
lence is he the Shakespearian type that we never cease to study and 
interpret under new lights by reason of its breadth and complexity. 
Well, then, it certainly is not when Hamlet strikes Polonius, but 
when he hesitates to strike Claudius, that we manifest interest ; 


ture the jealous spirit almost to madness. 
-ar excel- 


it is during his meditation on the play of appearances called the 
world, on the death-proven vanity of all things and on death 
itself, that inevitable sleep, disturbed by none can tell what dreams, 
that we hail him one of us. In his case, far from action resulting 
immediately upon thought, he offers us an example of thought 
that cannot attainits realization ; and the torment that he endures 
is the very kind that to the modern mind makes life so sad— 
namely, the impossibility of action. 
WILLIAM STRUTHERS. 
{Adapted from the French. ] 


AS OTHERS SEE L/S. 


AN ABLY CONDUCTED JOURNAL. 
Times, Norristown, Pa. 

One of the most ably conducted specimens of journalism is 
TuE AMERICAN, published in Philadelphia by the Barker Pub- 
lishing Company and edited by that able financier, Wharton 
Barker. THE AMERICAN devotes itself chiefly to the discussion 
of national topics of pressing interest, chief of which, of course, 
are financial matters and protection to American industries, up- 
holding the true American policy. 








IT APPEALS TO THE THOUGHTFUL. 
Examiner and Express, Lancaster, Pa. 
It is with pleasure we again welcome THE AMERICAN, edited 
and published by Mr. Wharton Barker, Philadelphia. THE 


THE AMERICAN. 
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AMERICAN is a weekly publication, national in tone and full of 
that discussion and news of an important kind which appeals to 
the most thoughtful classes. 


STBERTA. 


LAND of mountains, cleft by valleys drear, 
Whose treasures, in vast undiscovered mines, 
The eagle eye of science now divines ; 

A land of trackless steppes, where, far or near, 

Spring strews a thousand blossoms, to make veer 
Round their bright chalices the bee, that finds 
Therein sweet store ; a land where daylong shines 

The summer sun in skies without a tear. 


A sunbathed land ; yet there the Arctic blast, 
In frigid fury, cleaves the winter night 
And smites the convict, who, from hope outcast, 
Dreams of his loved ones by the hearthfire’s light, 
Or muses on the dear, returnless past, 
Or broods upon the future with affright. 


WILLIAM STRUTHERS. 


AWVQNG THE PREACHERS. 


RAYER is the golden key which should open the morning 
and lock up the evening.—Aishop Hopkins. 


The World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is to 
meet in bi-ennial convention on June 14, 1895, in Queen’s Hall, 
London. 


* oS 


An enterprising firm in Palestine does a prosperous business 
by bottling water from the Jordan and selling it in various parts 
of the world for use in churches. 





The Rev. Dr. Alexander Crummell, the well-known colored 
Episcopal clergyman, of Washington, and rector of St. Luke’s 
Church in that city, has been fifty years in the ministry. 

\ ee 


s- 
pS 


I can conceive no dying hour more awful than that of one 
who has aspired to know, instead of to love, and finds himself at 
last amid a world of barren facts and lifeless theories, loving none 
and adoring nothing.—/. W’. Robertson. 

* * 





The Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church re- 
ports receipts from April 1, 1894, to January 1, 1895, $470,344, a 
total gain on those for the corresponding period of last year of 
$112,421. This includes a gain in the receipts of the Woman's 
Executive Committee of $44,978, and in legacies of $69,152. 


Just how much the Armenians care for religion and education, 
and what sacrifices they are ready to make to secure these, may 
be seen from the fact that the Armenian Protestants in Turkey 
raised $37,000 last year for the support of their churches and 
schools. And this is the people the Turks are trying to stamp 
out.—Christian Register. 





Scotland has never been a fruitful field for Baptists, and yet 
they have made progress there. For twenty-six years past they 
have had a Union to which and through which they make their 
reports of their work and its results. This year they report ninety- 
six churches with a membership of 12,038, a net gain of 621. 
The baptisms for the year numbered 1,120.—/ournal and Messen- 


ger. 


* OK 
* 

Trinity Parish, New York, is served by a small army of 
organists, singers, acolytes, and other semi-ecclesiastical adjuncts 
to worship. There are twelve organists and assistants. and more 
than three hundred persons are employed in the choir or as aco- 
lytes, servers and crucifers. Besides these the parish employs 
nearly forty teachers in its daily schools, a score of sextons, and 
nearly a dozen doctors. 


* 


A dispatch from Tacoma, Wash., says that five prophets 
have appeared in that city who declare that the world is coming 
to an end in 1897. They have issued a warning to the people to 
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beware of a false Christ, who will arrive about that time. They 
are the Rev. Mr. Jeffries, the Rev. Mr. Price, H. C. Leuters, 
Henry Baker and Mrs. Cliff, all evangelists. They declare that 
nine-tenths of the human race will perish miserably by war, plague, 
famine, pestilence, earthquake and hail during the next five years. 
Christ will come with his bride, and Satan will be sealed up in a 
bottle for one thousand years. Heaven will hang in mid-air all 
that time. They have seen hell, and it is six thousand miles 
across and long enough to hold all sinners. 


RAILROADS AND RECEIVERS. 


\ NEW street railway company in Detroit proposes to operate 
its lines on a three-cent fare. 


Capitalists along the line of the proposed extension of the 
Carolina Midland Railroad to Greenwood, Ga., are pledging 
financial aid to the project. 

Stockholders of the Texas and Pacific Railway Company 
will hold their annual meeting in New York on March 2oth, to 
elect Directors for two years. 


OK 


H. R. Rogers has been appointed General Freight Agent 
and W. F. Herman General Passenger Agent of the Cleveland 
and Buffalo Transit Company. 


* x 


The New York Central, West Shore and Erie Railways have 
restored the mileage allowance on private cars, including stock 
cars, to three-fourths of a cent per mile. 


Engineer E. F. Van Hoesen, of the New York Central Road, 
has already begun work in Buffalo of breaking ground for the 
extensive improvements to be made there by the Central. 


KK 


Notice has been given by the Southern Pacific that, begin- 
ning March 1, locomotive firemen will be paid fifty dollars a 
month, instead of two dollars and fifty cents a day, the present 
scale. 

ok 
* 

Third Vice-President Foster, of the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas, announces the appointment of Dan S. Willard, Auditor 
of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas of Kansas, as Auditor of the 
system in Texas, vice John C. Telfer, resigned. 


* 
7” 


A dispatch from New Haven says that most, if not all, of the 
station restaurants on the line of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford will be abolished in May. The railroad company will 
run dining cars on all its lines for use of all classes of passengers. 


* OK 


Chairman Donald, of the East-Bound Passenger Committee 
of the Central Traffic Association has received a letter from Gen. 
W. B. Shattuc, who is now in Florida, accepting the proposition 
that he be one of the arbitrators in the differential question with 
B. D. Caldwell between the strong and differential lines. A 
third will be chosen as soon as Gen. Shattuc arrives in Chicago. 


Henry Fink has been appointed receiver of the Norfolk and 
Western Railroad for the Southern District of Ohio. He will 
have sole supervision over the road from Columbus to Kanova. 
Judge Taft, of the United States Court, in Cincinnati, refused to 
appoint President F. J. Kimball as co-receiver with Mr. Fink, 
on the ground that he did not deem it good policy to appoint an 
officer of the company as receiver. 


= = 
aS 


A certificate of the reorganization of the Schenectady Railway 
Company by the purchasers at the foreclosure sale has been filed 
with the Secretary of State, in Albany, N. Y. The capital is 


$300,000, and the Directors are P. F. Kobbe, William Henry 
White, A. McAndrew, George W. Hebard, Lewis L. Clarke and 
Charles A. Lieb, of New York City; Joseph T. Ord, George W. 
Jones and John Krues, of Schenectady. 
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KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS 


One of the most popular series of 
littlish Books ever published. 
Carefully printed on fine paper; parti- 
color binding with delicate tracings 
of gilt at the back, gilt top, rough 
edges. 
First-class inside and out—con- 
tents and binding. 
Fiction 
Poetry 


Essays 
Travel 

Made to sell at $1, $1.25, $1.50 
the vol.; have been quick goers at 
75c to $1.10. Now we can say 


25c to 45c. 


Why? Just because the publisher 
is to change the style of binding— 
couldn’t change the matter and make 
the Books better. The list: 

Gulliver’s Travels, 2 vols., $2.50. Our 

price 7oc. 

Tales from Irving, 2 vols., $2. Our 

price 6oc. 

Baron Munchausen, illustrated, $1.25. 

Our price 35c. 
The Rose and the Ring. Thackeray. 
Illustrated. $1.25. Our price 35c. 

Essays of Elia. Chas. Lamb. 2 vols., 

$2. Our price 6oc. 

Stories from the Italian Poets. Leigh 

Hunt. 2 vols., $2. Our price 60c. 

Aesop’s Fables, illustrated, $1.25. Our 

price 35c. 

Songs of Fairy Land, illustrated, $1.25. 

Our price 35c. 

Boyhood and Youth of Goethe, 2 vols., 

$2. Our price 60c. 

Chesterfield’s Letters to His Godson, 2 

vols., $2. Our price 45c. 

Representative Irish Stories, 2 vols., 

$2. Our price 6oc. 

Stories from the Arabian Nights, 3 vols., 

$3. Our price goc. 

Cranford. Mrs. Gaskell, $1. Our price 


35¢. 

The Book of British Ballads, illustrated, 
$1.50. Our price 45c. 

Irish Melodies and Songs, illustrated, 
$1.50. Our price 35c. 

Ancient Spanish Ballads, illustrated, 
$1.50. Our price 35c. 

American War Ballads, illustrated, 2 
vols., $2.50. Our price 65c. 

Deutsche Volkslieder, original text, 
$1.50. Our price 25c. 

French Ballads, original text, $1.50. 
Our price 35c. 

The Iliads of Homer, Chapman’s trans- 
lation, with full series of Flaxman’s 
designs and additional illustrations, 3 
vols., $3.75. Our price 75c. 


These at 30c each. 


Select Tales from the Gesta Romano- 
rum. 

Headlong Hall and Nightmare Abbey. 
By Peacock. : 

The Vicar of Wakefield. 

Macauley’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 

Undine and Sintram. 

Thoughts from Marcus Aurelius. 

Wit and Wisdom of Sidney Smith. 

The Ideals of the Republic. 

Selections from Thomas de Quincey. 

Tales from Heinrich Zschokke. 

The Garden in Literature. 

The sayings of Poor Richard. 

Eothen. By Kinglake. 

Selections from Epictetus. 

Wit and Wisdom of Charles Lamb. 

Whist Nuggets. 

Hazlitt’s Spirit of the Age. 

Autobiography of Benj. Franklin. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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WORSTED YARNS 
Selling Agent for Bristol Worsted Mills, 


Highland Worsted Mills, Merion 
Worsted Mills 


No. 17 Bank Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





BarKER & ComMPANY 


429 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 
Conduct a general financial business. 
Special facilities for the negotiation 
of corporation and other loans, both 
in American and European markets. 
European correspondents very in- 


fluential. Stocks and bonds bought 


and sold on commission. 


the F, Gutekunst ©. 


712 Arch Street 
Branch, 1700 N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia 


PHOTOGRAPHER 





Our patrons form a roster of 
the nation’s celebrities and our 
world-wide reputation has been 
secured by the conscientious care, 
thoroughness, experience, ability, 
skill, and freedom from claptrap 
and misrepresentation which dis- 
tinguish the true artist in his pro- 
fession. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE, N. Y. 
REPORT OF THE JUDGES. 
This is a very fine exhibition 
of various styles of Photographs, 
both large and small. The general 
tone and finish of all the work is 
very superior. This artist thor- 
oughly understands his art, and 
deserves very high recognition. 
The Photo-mechanical pictures 
included in this exhibit represent 
some of the finest work that has 
ever been produced from a gelatine 
relief surface. For the entire ex- 
hibit we recommend the award of 
a Medal of Taste. The Medal of 
Taste awarded. 
CHAS. WAGNER HALL, 


General Superintendent. 


OUR WORK 
The Criterion Everywhere. 
Unrivaled for Delicacy, 
Tone and Finish. 
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FACTS FOR FINANCIERS. 
HE United Textile Factory Workers, one of the largest labor 
organizations in England, have voted £500 to the Bimetal- 
lic League for the promotion of international bimetallism. 


The Agricultural Department gives these estimates of the 


farm values of the crops named in the United States for the 
years indicated : 


Crops. 1894. 18go. 1880. 
Coty 2 ks . $554,700,000 $754,400,000 $699,700,000 
12 Ce . . 458,500,000 *408, 400,000 371,800,000 
WENGER: fone ced es 225,900,000 334,700,000 474,200,000 
@ats ...«... . «' 254,800,000 222,000,000 150,200,000 
Potatoes. ©. 2 6 6% 91,500,000 *81,400,000 81,000,000 
Tobacco . oe 27,709,000 *48,600,000 43, 300,000 
Batley... .. 27,100,000 *37,600,000 30,000,000 
OVO ees 13,300,000 *16, 700,000 18,500,000 
Buckwheat . 7,000,000 *7 600,000 8,600,000 


The figures marked with an asterisk are the estimated values 
for the year preceding the census year. The figures and the 
comparisons they suggest are interesting. 

KK 
e * 

The returns of the foreign trade of the United Kingdom for 
1894 show that British commerce has held its own very fairly 
during the past calendar year. We give below a comparison be- 
tween the values handled in 1894 and 1893, reckoning the 
amounts in American money at the usual computing of $5 to the 
pound sterling : 

BRITISH FOREIGN TRADE. 
Imports. 1894. 1893. 
Merchandise . $2,042,528,590 $2,023,440,890 
Exports. 
Domestic mdse. 


. $1,080,971, 195 $1,090,474,325 











Foreign mdse... ....... 289,832,420 295,217,025 
Total exports $1,370,803,615 $1,385,691,350 
Total of foreign trade. . . $3,413,332,205 $3,409,132,240 

Excess of import merchandise. . $671,72. einer 


$671,724,975 $637,749,540 


COMMENT ON CURRENT VERSE. 


HAT Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton should occupy ten of 
the all-too-scanty pages of 7he Chap Book with a laudation 
of John Davidson, is the less surprising when we realize 

how thoroughly Mr. Davidson’s personality has permeated his 
‘* Ballads and Songs.’’ He is a writer to give us pause, but when 
Mrs. Moulton reluctantly admits that his blank verse ‘‘ has neither 
the stately splendor of Milton nor the artistic and finished grace 
of Tennyson,’’ we are moved to reply, ‘‘ There needs no ghost 
come from the grave to tell us that.’’ Still, Mr. Davidson is 
sometimes very fine and we are like to know him better by-and- 
bye. The man who wrote ‘‘A Ballad of a Nun,’’ albeit he dealt 
with a very old theme, has claims on our affection, and the felicity 
of his phrase is occasionally unmistakable— 
‘* Like tired bells chiming in their sleep, 
The wind faint peals of laughter bore.’’ 


It is the genuine gold, and its quotation in Zhe Chap Book 
establishes a severe comparison with the lines of Mr. Theodore 
Wratislaw, in the same number : 

‘* There are but these things in the world— 
Thy mouth of fire, 
Thy breasts, thy hands, thy hair upcurled 
And my desire!”’ 
There is no possible objection to this sort of thing except that it 
has been so much better done before. 

Mention of Zhe Chap Book reminds us that we have learned 
of late to turn in a new direction for our honey of Hymettus. It 
seems odd that from Portland, Maine, should flow so fair a stream 
as that which we owe to the tact and taste of Mr. Thomas B. 
Mosher. The Luglish Reprint Series was a delight; but with 
fe‘ advent of the Songs of Adicu (that dainty collection of 
nearly inaccessible lyrics), the heart of the poetry lover throbbed 
with a new fervor. Then came the Old World Lyrics from 
Villon, Du Bellay and Ransard; followed by Omar’s 
‘*Rubaiyat’’; and a choice selection of Mr. Swinburne’s 
representative work, including the little-known ‘‘ Cleopatra.’’ 
Every volume was a joy, and the editorial judgment displayed 
was remarkable. Now Mr. Mosher springs upon us a fresh 
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"Ti Haseltine Galleries 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street 


The largest collection of paintings for sale belonging to 


any dealer in America. 


The largest stock of etchings and engravings in the city. 


Frames of every character manufactured and old frames 
regilt. 


Paintings relined, restored, cleaned and varnished in the 


best manner. 


The Haseltine Galleries, the largest and finest in the world, 
belonging to any Art Dealer, together with the 
largest collection of paintings, are open 
daily for the inspection 
of the public 


FREE! 





Men's Shirts to Order. | A MeRiCAN MARINE 


The 
Shipping— 
—(Ouestion 
in History 
and 
Politics 


These are the chief reasons for BY 
the marked success of our business os9: 
in custom-made Shirts. They have William W. Bates, 
attained a reputation for fit, work- Late United States Commissioner of Navi- 
manship and wearing qualities that pe Rance — pte: — 
is ee in the shirt-making Construction and Classification of Vessels. 
world. 


Skilled cut- 
ters and com- 
petent finishers 
employed in a 
factory fitted 
with every mod- 
ern appliance for 
prompt and ac- 
curate work,cou- 
pled with the use 
of only the best 
qualities of Lin- 
ens and Muslins, have placed the 
Shirts we make in the very front 
rank of excellence. 





In one volume, 8vo, $4.00. 
489 pages. 


Prices are the lowest possible for 
such high-class work. 


Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893. 
Also for sale by the Author: 


336 Centre Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


Philadelphia. 
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surprise in 7he Bibelot, a tiny magazine which seeks ‘‘to bring 
together the praises of other men bound by a thread of (the 
editor’s) own choosing.’’ How well he can choose is shown in 
the Lyrics from William Blake which fill the first number, and 
in the Ballades from Francois Villon which go to the making of 
the second. 

As for Blake, the circle of his readers will ever remain a nar- 
row one; a spirituality such as his loses virtue if tainted by too 
wide an appreciation. Somehow he seems to be talking with 
God, and we hardly know whether we ought to listen. 

Villon holds a different converse, but we should not know 
what to do without him. In the collection before us preference 
has been given to the lyrics of 7he Greater Testament, which is 
well, seeing that in them we have ‘‘the purely personal note, the 
lyric ery that makes this poet of Dead Ladves not of an 
age, but for all time.”’ 

The translation here is by Mr. John Payne (London: The 
Villon Society, 1892), and we get a good notion of his fidelity by 
this stanza from the incomparable ‘‘Pallade des Domes du temps 
Jadis. f 

‘** Tell me where, in that land of shade, 

Bides fair Flora of Rome, and where 

Are Thais and Archipiade, 
Cousins-german of beauty rare, 
And Echo, more than mortal fair, 

That, when one calls by river-flow 
Or marish, answers out of the air? 

But what has become of last year’s snow ?” 

In March Mr. Mosher promises us some medizval Latin 
Students’ Songs. 

Among the current magazine verse which appears to call for 
notice is Edward Proctor Clarke’s ‘‘ The Dancer,’’ in the Febru- 
ary déantic. There is here a quality of sensuousness which lifts 
the work into the region of great poetry, but which has, at the 
same time, the disadvantage of invoking comparisons difficult to 
bear. Such lines as 

‘‘Now distant viols grieve down the drowsy night,”’ 

or 

‘*The music dies in whispered ecstacies,”’ 
make us think of Keats, of course. But this is scarcely desirable, 
since we think of specific lines, and so feel that we are getting 
merely diluted Keats. 

‘‘ The music yearning like a God in pain,”’ 
which we all remember as one of the great lines of Zhe Erc of 
St. Agnes, reminds us that ‘‘The Dancer ’’ approaches perilously 
near to mere imitation. 

The lighter verse of the day begins to darken under the 
shadow of Aubrey Beardsley-ism. There is a leaning towards 
grotesquerie, from which we well may pray to be delivered, though, 
perhaps, the villainy of that nightmare fad in art may be under- 
stood in time to save literature from its ravages. 

FRANCIS HOWARD WILLIAMS. 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 








7 HEN it comes to paying campaign assessments, the deeper 
you are in politics the more you are out. 
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Squildig—How did Van Braam get such a reputation as a 
lady killer? McSwilligen—He sleighs the fair sex. 
** 


‘‘Say, is there a feller with a wooden leg by the name of 
Smith livin’ here ?’’ ‘‘ What's the name of his other leg ?”’ 


* 
#7 


First Girl—Cholly is a nice boy, only he has so much to say. 
Second Girl—No, that’s just where his weak point lies. He 
thinks he has. 


st 


‘Too much self-esteem,’ said a colored philosopher, ‘‘ gits 
ter be comical. Er man is boun’ ter ’pear redic’lous ef he tries 
ter pat his’f on de back.”’ 

“kk 

‘““You know that you must not 
talk at the table.’’ ‘‘May I not say just one thing?’’ ‘‘ No, my 
boy; when papa has read his paper you may speak.’’ Papa, 
reads through his paper, and says kindly: ‘‘ Now, child, what is 
it?’’ ‘*I only wanted to say that the water-pipe in the bath-room 
has burst.’’ 


‘‘Mamma, may I speak ?’’ 
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FLORAL WONDER, 


For particulars see Vick’s Floral Guide 
for 1895, which containscolored plates of 
Vick’s Branching Aster, Sweet Peas, Veg- 
etables, Hibiscus and Gold Flower. Hon- 
est illustrations; descriptions that de- 
scribe, not mislead ; hints on sowing and 
transplanting. Printed in 17 different 
colored inks. Mailed on receipt of 10 
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order. Vick’s Seeds contain the 
germ of life. 


CHOICE 


SWEET PEA 


Small Quantities at Wholesale Prices. 
40 Cents a Pound ¥ss{42¢° 


We have grown tons of Sweet Peas the 
past summer of a very fine quality to be 
able to give our friends a real treat. 26 
varieties and colors mixed. Think of it, 
a pound only 40 cts.3 half pound 
23 cts.; quarter pound 15 cts.3 
ounce 10 cts. 

GOLD FLOWER, Grand Bedder, 
Charming Pot Plant, and excellent for 
Borders, 


Briicrsnae? COLUMBIAN 
I James Vick’s Sons Seed-men 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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». Adapted to any business or profes- 
Challen > sion, ruled with printed headings, 
“ and indexed thoroughly 
Contract and to require the least possible 
Order writing to enter data and refer quickly 
to any name and save time and money. 
+ 5,000 used and recorded. All kinds 
Records of labor saving records on hand or 
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The Press, Phila.: ‘‘ Vivid historical 
sketches eminently worthy of careful and 
complete perusal.’’ 

Senator John Sherman: ‘‘1 regard it 
as a very valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of a nation that every year is in- 
creasing in relative importance.”’ 

The Chatuauguan. ‘‘A calm and can- 
did study presenting the other side.’’ 

The Public Ledger, Phila.: ‘‘ An in- 
telligent survey of the Eastern Question, 
a book which displays knowledge and 
impartiality of judgment.’’ 

Prince Cantacuzene, Russian Amba#® 
sador.: ‘‘Slav and Moslem’ does the 
author ‘the greatest honor, for I fully 
realize how difficult it is for foreign writers 
to apprehend, so rightly, the genesis, 
the value and the destiny of our Russian 
institutions,’’ 














